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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocur is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draftor postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk., Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of addres both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 

Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


ys is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreli & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N, S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N, Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerie, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Lothrop, 11th and F Sts., N. W. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 








E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

A New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men, Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, New YORK. 





MISS HELEN MERRITT. 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execu'ea promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited, Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 


10 EAST 46TH STREET. New YORK 





MARRIED 





MARLBOROUGH- VANDERBILT,— At St. Thomas's 
Church, New York city, on Wednesday, 6 Nov., 
1895, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Long 
Island, and the Right Reverend the Bishop of New 
York, and the Rev. John W. Brown, the Duke of 
Marlborough to Consuelo, daughter of William Kis- 
sam Vanderbilt, Esq. 

SEDGWICK~MINTURN.—At St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Square, on Thu.,7 Nov., by the Rev. 
William S. Rainsford, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
Theodore Sedgwick, Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Jr., 
to Sarah May, ediest daughter of the late Robert B, 
Minturn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

N the 31st of October eight pages were 

O added to Vogue. For an indefinite 

period the paper wiil contain thirty- 

two or more pages. This enlargement has 

resulted from the extraordinary demands upon 

its space by the many subjects that require at- 
tention at this season. 

We trust that the new departments now in- 
augurated will still further commend Vogue 
to its subscribers, whom, we are most pleased 
to add, are continually expressing their satis- 
faction with its character and contents. 

Attention is directed to the new features : 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


This is substantially a new feature for an 
American paper, though it has been one of 
great interest in a number of English journals. 
The plan is this: Vogue submits a question 
ot general character to its readers. To the 
writer of the best reply we offer as an honor- 
arium the privilege of directing us to pay to a 
charity designated by the writer, five dollars. 
We make this honorarium payable to a char- 
ity, because Vogue has yet to be convinced 
that small cash prizes given to the writers 
would be more acceptable than a competition 
ultimately benefitting a charity. The first 
open question is : 

What is tact ? 

The writer of the best reply to this question 
will direct us to pay five dollars to any charity 
as stated above. Vogue, however, prefers 
that it be given to one of the following : 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 

The Charity Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 

The first two of these are well known. 
The last is specially devoted to ameliorating the 
condition of animals, and particularly to pro- 
moting a reasonable solution of the great prob- 
lem of vivisection. 

Replies to these open questions should be 
written legibly on one side only of the paper, 
and be as brief as may be consistent with good 
sense. When this first competition is well 
advanced anothér question will be published. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


The first instalment appeared in issue of 
31 October. The department is intended 
solely to give information upon general ques- 
tions that are subjects of grave concern to 
nations—foreign as well as our own. Such 
matters, as a rule, come only indirectly or not 
at all to most women, although they should 
be familiar to every one of intelligence. 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 


These articles are wholly novel. The first 
article appeared in issue of 31 October, the 
subject being bonds. ‘The subject this week 
is classes of stocks. No other periodical than 
Vogue has ever published such a series, and it 
may be assumed that they would not be appro- 
priate to any other. Their purpose is to sup- 
ply elementary information concerning various 
kinds of investments, and to explain principles 
that govern the conservation of property. 
These articles have been suggested by the char- 
acter of Vogue's circulation, the majority of 
its readers being women with bank accounts, 
property in their own right, and small amounts 
of a thousand dollars or more to invest, but 
all more or less dependent upon the statements 
of others rather than their own knowledge in 
taking care of their property. Readers are 
cordially invited to submit their perplexities as 
a guide to us in making this feature as useful 
as possible. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


This regular feature of Vogue for the two 
years past has grown to much larger propor- 





tions of late. Very great pains are taken to 
make the replies thorough and accurate on all 
questions. Vogue is able by this means to be 
of service to many thousands of readers who 
read the answers. That its replies are of 
great value is attributable mainly to the ex- 
ceptional opportunities its managment has of 
procuring the latest and best information. 


DOMESTIC PETS 

To encourage kindness to animals this de- 
partment is to have prominence. Readers are 
invited to send to Vogue photographs of horses, 
dogs, cats or other pets which are noteworthy 
or distinguished in any way. As opportunity 


presents, the. photographs will be published. 





ENGAGEMENTS 
Collier-Bacon. 
Matthews-Prentiss. 

Southard—[nga is, 

W ilson-Fosdick. 

W hittington—Eggleston. 
W ilson-Beach. 

Iss Beatrice Collier to Mr. Frederic Bacon. 
Miss Collier is the daughter of Mr. Howard 
F. Collier, of Chicago. Mr. Bacon is from 

New York, but now resides in San Francisco, 

Miss Pauline Matthews to Mr. Wilson Field 
Prentiss. Miss Matthews is the daughter of Mr. 
Franklin L. Matthews, from Baltimore. Mr. 
Prentiss is from New York. 

Miss Florence Norton to Capt. Joshua T,. Elmen- 
dorf. Miss Norton is the daughter of the late Fred- 
eric Thomas Norton, and niece of Mrs. Charles S. 
Porter, of this city, Capt. Elmendorf is an English- 
man. 

Miss Irene Hunt Southard to Mr. George Burrows 
Ingalis. Muss Southard is the daughter of the late 
Theodore Hunt Southard, of this city. Mr. Ingalis 
is the son of Mr. Burrows Ingalis, from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss Florence Wilson to Mr Reginald Fosdick. 
Miss Wilson is the daughter of Mr, George Byrd 
Wilson, of this city. Mr. Fosdick is the son of Mr. 
Frederic Pearsall Fosdick, from Chicago. 

Miss Amy Whittington to Mr. George M. Eggles- 
ton Miss Whittington is the daughter of Mr. Hiram 
Whittington, from Boston. Mr. Eggleston isthe son 
of the Rev. A. G. Eggleston, of this city, and gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, Class ‘92. 

Miss Florence Wilson to Mr. James J. Beach, of 
this city. Miss Wilson is the daughter of Mr. How- 
ard Jones Wilson, from Chicago, and a niece of the 
late Frederick S. Post, of this city. 


WEDDINGS 


ABBOTT-TIFFANY.—Mr. Gordon Abbott, of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Katharine McLane Tiffany, daughter 
of Dr. Louis McLane Tiffany, were married in Grace 
Church, Baltimore, Md., on Wed., 6 Nov. The 
Rev, Arthur Chilton Powell officiated. Miss Made- 
line Jackson was maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Grace Eyer, Miss Genevieve Thompson, 
Miss Tiftany, Miss Nannie Fisher, Miss Mary Dev- 
ries, Miss Laura Jenkins, Miss Mathilda Keyser and 
Miss Gibson. Mr. Walter Abbott was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Charles McLane, Mr.Whitney, 
Mr. Lane, Dr. Ridgely B. Warfield, Dr. Bowen, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Wyeth. 

BERNARD-MALTBY.—Mr,. William Marshall Ber- 
nard and Miss Margaretta Atwater Maltby, daughter 
of Mr. George Maltby, were married in St. Andrew's 
Church, on Thu., 7 Nov. The Rev. Dr. George 
Van De Water officiated. Miss Annie Bemis was 
maid of honor. Mr. Charles Bernard, Jr., was best 
man, The ushers were Mr. Paul R. Towne, Mr. 
James E, Price and Mr, Charles E. Allyn, 

Cross-STEVENS.—Prof. Charles Whitman Cross 
and Miss Virginia Stevens, daughter of Mr. Moses 
Stevens, were married in the Parish Unitarian 
Church, North Andover, Mass., on Thu., 7 Nov. 
The Rev. Charles Noyes officiated. Miss Helen 
Stevens was maid of honor, Prof. Samuel L. Penfield 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Isaac Osgood, 
Mr. Moses T. Stevens, Jr., Mr. Horace N. Stevens 
and Mr. Edward H. Smith. 

DwIGHT-LORING.—Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
Dwight and Miss Sallie Pickman Loring, daughter 
of the late Hon. George B. Loring, formerly United 
States Minister to Portugal, were married in the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, -Mass., on Tue., § 
Nov. Bishop Lawrence, assisted by the Rev. Will- 
iam B. Frisbie, officiated. Mr. T. Russell Sullivan 
was best man. Theushers were Mr. Clayton Johns, 
Mr. Leverett Tuckerman, Mr. Henry Swift, Mr. 
Charles E. Sampson, Mr. William Woodworth and 
Mr. Henley Luce. 

Foras-REAbD.— Count Max Foras and Miss Marie 
Delphine Read, daughter ot Gen. Meredith Read, of 
Albany, formerly United States Minister to Greece, 
were married in the Church of St. Philippe du Raule, 
Paris, France, on Tue., 5 Nov, Abbé de Gibergues 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Princess Helene 
Brancovan, Countess Laure Foras, Countess Alix 
Foras and Mile DeMaistre. 

G1sson-LANGHORNE.—MrFr. Charles Dana Gibson 
and Miss Irene Langhorne, daughter of Mr. Ches- 
well Dabney#Langhorne, were married in St. Paul's 
Church, Richmond, Va ,on Thu.,7 Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. Hartley Carmichael officiated, Miss Nannie 
Langhorne and Miss Phillis Langhorne were the 
maids of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Eliz- 
abeth Gibson, Miss Alys Connelly, Miss Ellen Hob- 
son, Miss May Jones, Miss Bessie Martin and Miss 
Sarah Pemberton. Mr. Langdon Gibson was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
Mr. Tompkins Mcllvaine, Mr. James De Kay, Mr. 
T. F. Sykes, Mr. Harry Langhorne, Mr. John T. 
Anderson, Mr. Lilburn Myers, Mr. Algernon Craven 
and Mr. Thomas Hastings. A reception followed the 





church ceremony at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, 
Langhorne. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Moncure 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mis, 
Thomas N. Page, Mrs. Charles DeWolf Gibson, 
Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler, Mrs. John Lewis, Miss 
Helen Benedict, Miss Redmond, Miss Post, Miss 
Josephine Gibson, Miss Perkins, Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Mr. Livingston Beekman, Mr. James L. 
Breese, Mr. George Snowden Andrews, Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, Mr. Edward Craven and Dr. Delano 
Fitzgerald. 

Hype-MARKsS.—Mr, William Truslow Hyde and 
Miss Isabel Ballard Marks, daughter of Mrs. Henry 
Marks, were married in the Church of Zion and St. 
Timothy,on Thu.,7 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Henry 
Lubeck officiated. Miss Georgiana Hand was maid 
of honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Lucy Marks, 
Miss Florence Hyde, Miss Frances Lockwood and 
Miss Elizabeth Hyde. Mr. Ralph M. Hyde was best 
man, The ushers were Mr. Frank N. Dodd, Mr. 
Gerard B. Townsend, Mr. Arthur Hyde, Mr. Robert 
Stuart, Mr. Edward Buckout and Mr. B, Talbat 
Hyde. 

Jupson-LarpLaw.—Mr,. William Herbert Judson 
and Miss Louise Laidlaw, daughter of Mr. Henry 
B. Laidlaw, were married in St. Agnes’s Chapel, 
on Wed.,6 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Edward Brad- 
ley officiated. Miss Edith Laidlaw was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Alice Laidlaw, 
Miss Jessie Laidlaw, Miss Agnes Laidlaw and Miss 
Gladys Onderdonk. Mr. James Lees Laidlaw was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. Joseph Sutton, Mr. 
Benjamin Schwab, Mr. John Lamson, Mr. J]. Rem- 
sen Onderdonk, Dr. Imlay Bennett, Mr. Henry 
Laidlaw, Mr. Robert Remsen Laidlaw and Mr. Arthur 
Onderdonk. 

LA MARCHE-NELSON.—Mr. John Victor La Mar- 
che, of Brooklyn, and Miss Rose Nelson, daughter of 
the late Dr. Robert Nelson, were married at the 
bride’s residence, Qakland, Va.,on Wed., 13 Nov. 
Miss Emily Nelson was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Ruth Nelson and Miss Taylor. 
Mr. Henry La Marcha was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. William H. Ford, Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, Mr. William Noland, Mr. Roswell Page and 
Mr. William T. Gilbert. 

MARLBOROUGH-VANDERBILT.—The Duke of 
Marlborough and Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Kissam Vanderbilt, were married 
in St. Thomas’s Church, on Wed.,6 Nov. Bishop 
Littlejohn, assisted by Bishop Potter and the Rev. Dr. 
J. Wesley Brown, officiated The bridesmaids were 
Miss Katharine Duer, Miss Elsa Bronson, Miss 
Julia Jay, Miss May Goelet, Miss Daisy Post, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Miss Edith Morton and Miss Eve- 
lyn Burden. Mr. Ivor Churchill Guest was best 
man The ushers were Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. 
Francis Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Hamilton Wiikes 
Cary, Mr. Herbert D. Robbins and Mr, Richard T. 
Wilson. 

MAXWELL-RAYMOND,—Mr. George Thébaud 
Maxwell, son of the late George Lascelles Maxwell, 
and Miss Marie Raymond, daughter of M. Charles 
H. Raymond, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Sat.,g Nov. Archbishop Corrigan, 
assisted by the Rev. Henry T. Newey, officiated. 
Miss Dorothy Pruette was maid of honor. Mr. 
William S. Edey was best man, The ushers were 
Mr. Harold Strebeigh and Mr. Frank Riggs. 

MoorE-HAMILTON.—Mr., Carroll Moore and Miss 
Annie Sherman Harriman, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Harriman, were married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Yonkers, N. Y..on Thu., 7Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. A. S. Hobart officiated. Miss Gladys Sutton 
was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Mabel Sutton, Miss Eliza Rogers, Miss Sophia 
Moore, Miss Emma Sutton. The ushers were Mr. 
George Horsey and Mr, Albert Moore. 

SEDGWICK-MINTURN.—Mr. Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, of Stockbridge, Mass.,and Miss Sarah May 
Minturn, daughter of Mrs. Robert Minturn, were 
married in St. George’s Church, on Thu., 7 Nov. 
The Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford officiated. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Gertrude Minturn, Miss Mil- 
dred Minturn, Miss Carlotta Russell Lowell and Miss 
Susan Codman. Mr. Ellery Sedgwick was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. George Vanderbilt, Mr. Robert 
Shaw Barlow, Mr. Owen Wester, Mr. F. M. Stone, 
Mr. Edward Brandegee, Mr. Lawrence Godkin, Mr. 
James B. Ludlow and Mr. Benoni Lockwood, Pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss 
Louisa Morgan, Mrs, William Pierson Hamilton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Helen Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Pinchott, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles 8. Abercrombie, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Apple- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Barlow, Miss Louisa Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmond Baylies, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Lee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Leroy, Mrs. John King, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Hare, Mrs, Walter Gurnee, Miss Belle 
Gurnee and Miss Alice Wilmerding. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Flint-Wing....-0+++.---++ -. +e. Wed., 27 Nov. 
Halsey—Grubb ...... .- 4-0 - eee ee Wed., 20 Nov. 
Jenkins-Maurer .. ......... . ..Wed., 4 Dec. 
McCormick-Rockefeller...... ....Tue., 26 Nov. 
Packard-Blydenburgh ... ....... Wed,, 11 Dec. 
Quintard—Hayden ....... ...... . Tue., 19 Nov. 
“Rengijo-Barbour..... ........-- Wed , 20 Nov. 
Sasee—Livermore .........2 o.+-.<- Tue., 26 Nov. 
Thomas-—Larocque .. ......-...++- Tue., 19 Nov. 
Whittemore-Byrne..............- Wed., 20 Nov. 


FLInt-W1nG.—Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., of New 
York, and Miss Marion Wing, daughter of Mr. John 
D. Wing, will be married in St. Thomas’s Church, 
on Wed., 27 Nov., at 4 o'clock. 

Hatsrey-Gruss —Mr. Charles D. Halsey, of 
Newark, N. J.,and Miss Effie Van Rensselaer Grubb, 
daughter of Gen. E. Burd Grubb, formerly United 
States Minister to Spain, will be married in St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, N. J.,on Wed.,20 Nov. Miss 
Ida George will be maid of honor. The oridesmaids 
will be Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, Miss Angelica 
Schuyler Crosby, Miss Sarah Pemberton, Miss Hal- 
sey and Miss Mary Smith. Mr. Henry Pennington 
Toler will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mr. Frederick Freling- 
huysen, Mr. Alfred M. Dennis, Mr. Samuel Bell, 
Mr. Edward Browning, Mr. Daniel Webster Evans, 
Mr. Frederick Evans and Mr. Robert M. Parker. 
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McCoRMICK-ROCKEFELLER.—Mr. Harold Mc- 
Cormick, of Cnicago, and Miss Edith Rockefelier, 
daughter of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, will be married 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on Tues., 
26 Nov, 

QUINTARD-HAYDEN.—Mr. William Isleworth 
Quintard and Miss Jane Duff Hayden, daughter of 
Mr. William B. Hayden, will be married in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, on Tue., 19 Nov. 
The Rev. Dr. George Houghton will officiate. Miss 
Mabel Elise Haydenand Miss Annabel Green will be 
the maids of hoaor. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Gertrude Qaintard, Miss Marie Josephine Razet, 
Miss Agnes W. Layng ani Miss Mary Montague 
Billings. Mr. Appleton Clark will be best man, The 
ushers will be Mr. Edwin Tatham, Mr. John A, Car- 
ter, Mr. C. Allen Hayden, Mr. Milor P. Palmer, 
Mr. John T. Beckit and Mr. Theodiore W. Stickney. 

RENGIJO BARBOUR.—Sefior Don Julio Rengij>, 
Secretary of the Colom>ian Legation, and Miss 
Regina Barbour, daughter of the late James L. Bar- 
boar, will be married in Sc. Matthew's Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Wed., 22 Nov. Miss Annie Bar- 
bour will be the maid of honor. Sefior Don Victor 
Eastman, Secretary of the Chilian Legation, will be 
best man. 

SassE-LIVERMORE.—Mr. Andreas A, Sasse and 
Miss Edith Livermore, daughter of Mrs, Raymond 
Livermore, will be married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, on T'ue., 26 Nov. Miss Helen Livermore 
will be maid of honor. Mr. Sigourney Lefferts will 
be best man. 

W HITTEMORE-ByrRNe.— Mr. Charles Francis 
Whittemore, of Springfield, Mass., and Miss Gene- 
vieve Byrne, daughter of Mr. Edward F. Byrne, will 
be married in All Souls’ Church, on Wed., 20 Nov. 
Miss Marie Antoinette Byrne will be maid of honor, 
Mr. Wilbur Munn will be best man. The ushers 
will be Mr. Frank S. Taylor, Mr. Albert E. Taylor, 
Mr. Ray Byrne, Mr. John Enry, Mr. L. C. Tiem- 
roth and Mr. H. B, Fonda, 


INTIMATIONS 


The invitation list for the wedding breaktast of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at the town house 
of Mrs, William K. Vanderbilt, 24 E. 72d St., was: 
Sir Julian and Lady Pauncefote, Bishop and Mrs, 
Littlejohn, Bishop and Mrs, Potter, the Rev. Dr, 
Brown, Col. and Mrs, William Jay, Miss Jay, Mr, 
and Mrs, Ogden Goelet, Miss Goelet, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Post, Miss Post, Governor and Mrs. Morton, 
Miss Morton, Mr. and Mrs. William Duer, Miss 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Townsend Burden, Miss 
Burien, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Miss Bron- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Win- 
throp, Miss Armede O, Smith, Mr. and Mrs, T. 
Sutern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Lorillard Kernochan, Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Delancey 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs, Foxhall Keene, Miss Euretta 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Keyes, Mr. Sidney J. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence G. Dinsmore, Miss 
Grace Wilson, Mr, R. T. Wilson, Jr.; Mr. Philip 
Lydig, Mr. J. F. Tams, Dr. D. L. Haight, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Andairese, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. 
Forbes Morgan, Mrs, Brockholst Cutting, Mr. B. F. 
Cutting, Mr. William Cutting, Jr.; Miss Fair, Mr. 
Richard Peters, Mr. Frank Riggs, Mr. Frank Gris- 
wold, Miss Beatrice Post, Mr. and Mrs, Prescott 
Lawrence, Miss Edith Evans, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Bend, Miss Amy Townsend, Mr. Herbert Robbins, 
Mr. and Mrs, M. Schuyler Parsons, Miss Sybil Sher- 
man, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Miss Taylor, Mr Perry 
Belmont, Mr. O. H. P, Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr and Mrs, Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. Goold Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Mr. Edward Crowninshield, Mr. Hamilton 
Cary, Mr. F. Bronson Winthrop, Mr. Moses Taylor, 
Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. Percy Turnure, Mr. Ivor 
Guest, Miss Mabel Gerry, Mr. Worthington White- 
house, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, Mr. 
John C. Furman, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Webster, Mr. 
Craig W. Wadsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, 
Miss Garrison, Miss Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg, Mr.. and Mrs, Harper Pennington, Mr. 
C. 8. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. R. Walton, Mr. and Mrs, Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr.; and Mr. and Mrs, Nicholas Fish, 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough were in 
town for the Horse Show this week. 

Stopping at the Waldorf, for the Horse Show, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot, Mr, and Mrs. Marion 
Story, Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cheodore Havemeyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Diston, Mrs. Carnegie, Mr. P. A. B. Widener and 
Mr.and Mrs. Thomas Wallace. 

At the Holland House are Mr. and Mrs, Kinsley 
Magoun, Mr and .Mrs, Oliver Ames, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Duryea, Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow and Mr. and 
Mrs, R. C, Hooper. 

At the Brunswick, during Horse Show week, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Maitland, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Sutton, Mr, and Mrs. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Peabody, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Geb- 
hard, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Allen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Seward Webb, Col. and Mrs. Goddard, Mr. H, De 
Courcey Forbes, Col. and Mrs. John Hay, Mr and 
Mrs. George Sargeant, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Thomp- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Weir, Mr. and Mrs, F. 
R. Sears, Mr. P. F. Sears, Mr. W. Snowden Smith, 
Mr. Henry Fairfax and Mr. B. R, Webb. 


DINNERS 


Mrs. Brockholst Cutting gave a dinner on Mon. 
=ve , 4 Nov., at her town house, 99 Mad. Ave., to 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Present were Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
Miss Pauline Whitney, Miss Euretta Kernochan, 
Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Tiffany, Miss Julia Jay, 
Miss May Goelet, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Marie 
Winthrop, Miss Daisy Post, Miss Morton, Miss Elsa 
Bronson, the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Ivor C. 
Guest, Mr. R. T. Wilson, Jr.; Mr. Herbert D. Rob- 
bins, Mr. Hamilton W. Cary, Jr.; Vr. Almeric 
Paget, Mr. J. D. R. Baldwin, Mr, Reginald Ronalds, 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. Charles E. Sands, 
Mr. William Cutting, Jr.; and Mr. F, Brockholst 
Cutting. 


Col, and Mrs, William Jay gave a dinner on Tue. 
eve., 6 Nov , at their town house, 22 W. 72d St., to 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Present were Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
Miss Mary Turnure, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Julia 
Jay, Miss Daisy Post, Mr. Ivor C. Guest, Mr. F. 
Brockholst Cutting, M-:. Herbert D, Robbins and 
Mr. Hamilton W, Cary. 

Mr, Almeric Hugh Paget gave a dinner on Sat. 
eve., 9 Nov., in the annex of the Metiopolitan Ciub. 
The Franko Festival Orchestra played during dinner 
Present were Mr. Paget's two sisters, Lady Cole- 
brooke and Miss Alice Paget, Miss Gertrude Vander- 
bilt, Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, Miss Beatrice 
Bend, Miss Azaba Barney, Miss Edith Blake Brown, 
Miss Susan Dimock, Mr. Winthrop Rutherford, Mr. 
Henty Payne Whitney, Mr. John C. Furman, Mr. 
William Cutting, Jr.; Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, Mr. 
Garrett Howe, Mr. Gerald Paget, and Mr. Crawford 
Livingston. 

Mr. Charles D. Halsey, who, on 20 Nov., will marry 
Miss Etfiie Van Rensselaer Grubb, gave his bachelor 
dinner on Mon. eve,, 11 Nov.,at the Union Club. 
Present were Mr. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Henry Pennington Tober, Mr. Daniel Webster 
Evans, Mr. Frederic Frelinghuysen, Mr. Edward 
Browne, Mr. Frederick Evans, Jr.; Mr. Alfred M. 
Dennis, Mr. Samuel Bell and Mr. Robert M. Parker, 

Mr. Reginald Henshaw Ward will give a dinner at 
the Metropolitan Club in November. 


CLUBS 


A meeting of the Dobbs Ferry County Club was 
held last week in N. Y.. at which the following 
officers were elected. Mr. Philip Schuyler, Pres.; 
Mr. A. S. Barber, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Cyrus Judson 
Field, Sec.; and Gen Samuel Thomas, Treas. The 
Board of Governors consist of Mr. Co:nelius Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. Henry Willard, 
Mr. Edwin Gould, Mr. W.L. Barber, Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mr. John D. Rocke‘eller, Mr. W. S. 
Weob, Mr W. Rockefelier, Mr. C. C. Worthing- 
ton and Gen. Taomas, The clubhouse will be 
opened on Christmas Eve. 

The -fifth regular meeting of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club was held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, on Tue. eve., 12 Nov. 

A hunt breakfast was given at the Knollwood 
Country Club, on Sat., 9 Nov., by Mrs. S. Borden 
Harriman. There was, prior to the breakfast, a run 
with the hounds, the start being made at Kensico 
Station, to Pleasantville, across country to Union- 
ville, and from thence to the clubhouse. Following 
the hounds were Miss Pomeroy, Miss Kate Carey, 
Mr. Arthur Iselin, Mr, William E. Iselin, Mr. E. C. 
Potter, Mr. H. Sedgwick, Mr. Eugene Reynal, Mr. 
Howard N, Potter, Mr. R. C. Reynal, Mr. C. P. 
Garland and Mr, Robert D. Tod, master of the 
hounds, Present at the breakfast were Mr. and Mrs, 
Sewell, Mr. and Mr. Paul Gibert, Major and Mrs, 
Cooley, Mr. and Mrs. Tone, Mr. and Mrs, Marion 
Story, Mr. and Mrs, Sedgwick, Mr. and Mrs Howard 
Pott:r, Mrs. Gordon McDonnell, Col Delancey 
Kane, Mrs. N. C. Reynal, Mr. and Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Tod, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Potter, Mrs. Whitney, 
Miss Shrady, the Misses Enos and the Misses 
Cooley. 

The Lakewood Hunt Club held its first autumn 
meeting on Tue., 5 Nov.,(election day). There were 
twenty-five riders. 

The Meadowbrook Hunt Club had a fine cross 
country run with the hounds on Sat.,g Nov., overthe 
Hempstead plains and Wheatley hills, past Lyosset, 
to the Lyosset crossroads, where the “kill” 
occurred. 

The annual meeting of the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety was held on Tue. eve., § Nov., at its rooms, 
11th St. and 2d Ave. The Rev, E. F. DaCosta, 
1Q.D., read a paper on the Ancient Globes in Rela- 
tion to America. 

The Fine Arts Society held its annual meeting on 
Mon eve ,4 Nov., at its building, 215 W. 57th St., 
at which the following board of trustees was elected : 
Pres., Mr. Howard Russell Butler; Treas., Mr. 
William Bailey Faxon; Sec.,Mr Samuel Isham ; 
Mr. Edward H. Kendall, Mr. W.H. Low, Mr. Henry 
Marquand, Mr. Horace Bradley, Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany, Mr. George W. Breck, Mr. Francis C. Jones, 
Mr. Ehrick K. Rossiter and Mr. Charles R. Lamb. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Exhibition of Portraits now being held at the 
Academy of Design has so far been well attended. 
To-day Mrs. Charles De Rahm, Jr., and Mrs, Adolf 
Ladenburg preside over the tea-tavle. Among the 
visitors through the week were Mrs. George L. Rives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Earle Dodge, Mrs. 
‘Clarence Dinsmore, Mrs. E. J. Berwick, Vrs. James 
M. Waterbury, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs C. B. 
Alexander, Miss Callender, Miss de Forest, Mrs, 
Herman Le Roy Emmet, Mrs. J. C. O'Connor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts Sherman, Miss Emily Sloane, Miss 
Whittier, Mrs. Greenough. Mrs. Markoe, Mrs, J. 
Borden Harriman, Mr. F. G. Griswold, Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Jr.; Mrs. Howard Nott Potter and Mrs. 
Charles F. Havemeyer. 

The National Horse Show opened at the Mad. Sq. 
Garden, on Mon., 11 Nov.,at9.j30A.mM. The Ring 
Com. for each day through the week is as fo'lows: 
Mon., Day, Mr. Cornelius Fellowes and Mr. John G. 
Heckscher; Eve., Mr. F. K. Sturgis and Mr Thomas 
Hirchcock, Jr. Tue., Day, Mr. Newbold Morris 
and Mr. John G. Heckscher; Eve., Mr. Geo, Pea- 
body Wetmare and Mr. Newbold Morris. Wed., 
Day, Col. Laurence Kip and Mr. Newbold Morris; 
Eve , Mr. F. K, Sturgis and Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr. Thu., Day, Mr, George Peabody Wetmore and 
Mr. William C. Whitney. Fri., Day, Mr. Frank 
K. Sturgis and Mr. Frederic Bronson; Eve., Mr. 
Cornelius Fellowes and Mr. Frederic Bronson. Sat., 
Day, Mr. Frank K. Sturgis and Mr. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr.; Eve., Col. Lawrence Kip and Mr. William 
C. Whitney. 


DIED 


Clermont Livingston, Mon., 4 Nov., at Tivoli-on- 
Hudson. 

Jobn T Hall, Wed., 6 Nov., at Tivoli-on-Had- 
son. 


GOLF 


The first match for the Woman's Championship ot 
the United States was played on the Meadowbrook 
Club links, on Sat,g Nov. The match was twice 
around the nine-hole course, a distance of about two 
miles, It is an interesting course to play, as the 
natural and artificial hazards are especially well 
placed. The first hole’s only difficulty 1s an artificial 
bunker placed in a hard place to get over. The 
second is a short hole, and has a brook with marshy 
shores as its hazard ; the third, two high bunkers and 
a rail fence; fourth, over a hollow, a ditch and a row 
of trees ; the fifth has nothing but long grass and rough 
ground, giving bad lies; sixth is over the high em- 
bankment of the railroad track, and the teeing-ground 
being placed about seventy yards from the embank- 
ment, it takes along rising drive to clear ali difficulties, 
and woe to the player who falls short and has to play 
his ball from the sand and pebbles on either side of 
the track. The seventh hole has no hazards, but is 
very long; the eighth is back over the track ; at this 
place the track is in a depression, and one has to 
drive a long distance to clearthe stony ground. The 
last hole is over a field of long grass, through a 
smooth field, then up a steep hill of uncut grass, 
which is a very bad place to fall. This course is said 
to be the hardest and longest nine holes in America. 

Uulike some courses, the golfer who drives well on 
these links will make the best score, as most of the 
hazards are within a hundred yards of the teeing 
ground. Mrs. Charles Brown, the champion, is a 
straight, suredriver, which helped her to a great extent 
in winning the handsome silver pitcher given by Mr. 
R. D. Winthrop and Mr. W. H. Sands. The gold 
medal given by Mr. H. O. Tallmadge, Sec. of the U, 
S. Golf Association, as a second prize, was won by 
Miss Sargent; and the third, given by the club, went 
to Mrs. Thomas, The next women's championship 
tournament is to be played on the Morris county 
links, at Morristown, N. J , in the spring. The 
entries in Saturday's match were more numerous than 
had been expected. They were Mrs.W.B Thomas, 
Mrs. R. C. Hooper and Miss Sargent, of the Essex 
Country Club, Manchester, Mass. ; Miss Bird, of the 
Meadowbrook ; Mrs. Arthur Turnure and Mrs. C. 
B. Brown, of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club; Mrs. 
William Shippen, Miss A. Ford, Miss Field, Miss 
Shelton and Mrs. Morgan, of the Morris County Golf 
Club, and Miss Anna Sands, of the Newport Golf 
Club, and Miss Marie Harrison, of the Baltusrol Club. 
The best three scores are as follows: 


MRS. CHARLES BROWN 











Holes Dist. Ist 2nd 
I 408 yds, il 7 

2 ss © 4 3 
3 qi1 “* 9 4 
4 150 “* 4 4 
5 248 “* : 5 
6 328 “* 7 6 
7 419 “* 9 12 
8 463 “* 14 13 
9 292 °° 6 6 
69 63 
Total 132 

MISS N.C. SARGENT 

Out 0 § 12 § 6 § 8 10 9-70) ' 

In 9410 @€5 6 g 8 9-4} 34 
MRS. W B, THOMAS 

Out 10 10 7 6 10 9 10 8—75) ‘ 
In S Shas 6 46m. 0-7? 
Pet Rett RA AAA AAA, 
| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS j 





RULES 


(1) The writer's ful: name and address musi accom- 
pany lettets to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


DANCING At WEDDING—CUTTING CAKE. To 
H. C.—Would you kindly tell me in your next issue : 

(1) If it is considered good for... to dance at an 
evening house wedding ? 

(2) It the bride and groom receive alone, or are 
assisted by the ushers, maid of honor and brides- 
maids? 

(3) Also, when does the bride cut the cake? 

(1) Danc:ng ata wedding is a very old custom, 
and a very good one where it is possible. In New 
York it is unusual, ag the houses are apt to be small 
for the very large receptions, and the favorite wed- 
ding hour noon, At country weddings in summer 
the bridal party often dance a quadrille on the lawn, 
and not very long ago, at a weddingin Providence, 
there was a quadrille danced in the picture gallery, 
after the wedding breaktast. At an evening house 
wedding it would be pertectly good form to dance 
after the bride has received the guests. 

(z) In receiving, the bride and groom, maid of 
honor, bridesmaids, and father and mother of the 
bride, or her nearest relations, stand in a semi-circie, 
of which, of course, the bridal pair are the middle; 
the ushers meet the guests at the door and bring 
them up to the wedding party. 

(3) After all the guests have greeted the bride, the 
wedding party have supper at a table set apart for 
them, and then the bride cuts the cake. 


ORDER OF WeppING Party. To C. K., Des 
Moines. - How should the wedding party come in 
where there is a best man, a maid of honor and two 
bridesmaids; that is, in what order? 

The usual order of procession up the aisle for a 
wedding party is first the ushers walking two and 
two; then the bridesmaids two and two; then the 



























































































































maid of honor alone, and then the bride on her fath- 
er'sarm, They are met at the altar by the bride- 
groom and his best man, who come out of the vestry- 
room just as the bride comes up the aisle. 

It is prettier, however, to arrange it after the manner 
of the Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding, where the 
ushers, when their duties of seating the guests were 
over and the wedding party had arrived, sat down in 
the pews near the front, and the bride was preceded 
only by her bridesmaids, which is essentially the 
right idea of maidens attending one of their number 
to the alter, Men are out of place as an escort to a 
bride, except the father of the bride, and ushers cer- 
tainly have nothing to do with the case, their part of 
the proceedings being ended when the guests are 
seated. Sometimes, even, the bride walks up the aisle 
alone after the bridesmaids, but that is rather theatri 
cal, and not the proper thing, as the bride should 
have the sanction and support or her family typified 
by her father. 


(Many queries wait over for the next issue) 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


BY GERTRUDE CLAPP 


, I “He first of these lessons, prepared by 
Miss Gertrude Clapp, was published 
last week in Vogue dated 7 Nov. 

The following should be noted : 

The reader, if he really desires to learn, 
should take A’s hand (the one under consid- 
eration) himself, and piace the others, face 
downward, on the table, in the order as shown 
in diagram, remembering that Y always plays 
after A, B after Y, Z after B, and A after 
Z. 

If he is a beginner, he must play each card 
in each trick as given in the lesson, and be- 
fore turning the trick read every inference 
and deduction given. If anything is obscure 
or beyond his understanding in the game, he 
should put questions to Vogue for reply in its 
columns. 

At the end of the hand he must ask him- 
self what he has learned from the play of such 
a hand, and what principle in whist that 
would be the same in chance hands under like 
circumstances. He must play the hand over 
and over again, until he can answer these 
questions satisfactorily. 

The advanced player must play the hand 
first without glancing at the inferences given, 
trying to forget the hands he has seen in dis- 
tributing the cards (he will be surprised to 
find how easily he can do this!) and must try 
and place the cards in the several hands, by 
the leads and plays after each trick. My 
scholars will understand when I say, ** Watch 
what is left in the hands,’ after A, for in- 
stance, has lead twice in his suit. Of course, 
if four good players will take the four hands, 
it sill be much more interesting and instruc- 
tve. It should then be played like duplicate 
whist, and at the end the score compared with 
the score given in Vogue, when if they have 
failed in making what A-B might make, 
the hand should be studied, taking advantage 
of all the inferences and deductions given in 
the lesson. 


HAND II.* 


ILLUSTRATING THE UNBLOCKING GAME AND 
PLAIN SUIT ECHO. 
Game 
7 points, honors not counted. 
Score, 
A-B=s5; Y-Z=6. 
Thetrump: Queen of Hearts. 
A to lead. 


A 


B 





The Hands : 

A’s hand: @ Kg. w» Ace. Kg. 3. 2. + 3. 
2. @ Ace, 10. 9. 8. 4. 3. 

Y’s hand: @ Ace. 10.2. 9 10.5.4. + 
Ace. Kg. Knv. 10. 7. 5. ® 7. 

B’s hand: @ 3. 4. §. 6. »¥ 8. 7. #Qn. 9g. 
8. ¢ Kg. Qn. Knv, 2. 

Z's hand: @ Qn. Knv. 9. 8. 7. 
Knv. 9. 8. #4. 5. @ 6. 5. 

A-B should make two points and the game, 
but failing, Y-Z make the odd trick and 
game. 

Trick 1: 

A leads @ Ace. 

Y plays ¢ 7. 

B plays ¢ Knv. 

Z plays @5. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 


* Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 
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LATEST SHAPE. 


Hand-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 

















A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 


price of shoes. 


per cent.) does not aftect the selling price of 
The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. Our shoes are su- 


our shoes. 


ever before. 


perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. 
represented, or money refunded. 


We guarantee every pair to be just as 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing tor free 


CATALOGUE, with Rules for 


Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH STORES. 





100 Styles in Stock | 
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THE LATEST AND FINEST VIOLET 


Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. 


used, 
and Paris. 


For Sale by CASWELL, 


A CHARMING GIFT PERFUME) 


The New Crown Violet 
FrenchCalf Skin. 





The finest Violet made, and the success of the day in London | 
Price, in a beautiful carton, $1.50 per bottle. | 


MASSEY & CO., and all leading dealers. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTION 


Crown Perfumery Co. 
NEW BOND ST., LONDON 


MAKERS OF THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS AND 
MATSUKITA PERFUSIES 

CROWN LAVENDER SALTS 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD 


OF THE 


AND THE 
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NEIGHBORLY CHAT. | *4* 
“ Another new dress? Why, scarceiy ¢ * * 
a month ago you made up that black * * 
boucle that we so admired for its a*s 
artistic puffed sleeves and graceful a*s 
flare of skirt.”’ * > * 
“Both of which were cases of mis- * 
a = placed confidence. That black boucle * = * 
Chatten @. Pervenn, aged. was wrecked by the wrong kind of ¢,* 
interlining. If hair cloth had been 4 * 
tt ? a*a" ea’) used it would have been good today.” o*s 
> \* 
\* 
-+| Flair O rn 
- \, 
- > 
+. es T ino ine °: 
. \. 
* ~* ~ a — 7” ar och Gana Satisfies in o* 
HH every case—outlasts the old skirt.and *,* 
® * 4 * * * goes into the new—because it is never > + 
For Heavy Skirts out of shape and lasts forever. Colors 
10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 98/3. and weights are made to meet all re- m — . 
For Light Skirts and Sleeves quirements. Your dealer should have iene 
84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200/4. ours. J 
*.% _*% oe” > % ¢ 4% 
* * * * > 
o* ee "ss 6-0-6 6 6.6.66 6-6 4% > 
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The Fourth Anniversary number of Vogue will 
be dated 5 December—a double issue of unusual at- 


tractiveness. 
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Paris Novelties in 


CLOAKS. 


| 
| Tailor-made Suits. 


| Fur-Lined Cloaks. 
Alaska Seal Coats. 
Persian Lamb Capes. 


ROBES and RUGS. 
roadway KS 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 








-_THE LATTER END ofa 


contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lust by bad security when the claim 
falls due is nov atrifie. 

Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insurein; and ther ¢- 
fore * whether the company isinsuring you or you 4 
insuring the company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn, 


Isthe Oldest A cident Company in America, the 
Largest in the World, and has never reorga:- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 
Rates as low as will give permanent security ©! 
receiving the face value or the policy. 
Policies woild-wide, and as liberal as consiste 
with the Company's beeping alive alive to pay claims at a 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472, 00 


Paid Policy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,151,000 in 1894. 


JAMES-G. BATTERSON, President. 





RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
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Remark : 
A has played well in leading from his long 
suit. First, he wishes to place the remainder 
of the diamonds (this will probably take two 
rounds), and being strong in trumps, when 
he has established them, he will then get out 
trumps, and make all his small diamonds. 
A watches the fall of the cards, that is, what 
each one plays on his ¢ Ace, and observes 
that @¢2 has not been played. Inference : 
someone is calling for trumps. 

Trick 2: 

A leads ¢ 8. 

Y plays » 4 (trumps). 

B plays ¢ Qn. 

Z plays @ 6. 

Remark : 

A’s lead of ¢ 8 (his original fourth best) 
shows B every diamond in A’s hand, for A 
must have two better than ¢ 8, and there is 
nothing left but ¢ 10, 9 for A to hold. ¢ 4, 
3 are missing, and as no one has called, A 
must have these also. 

A observes ¢ 2 is still missing, and as no 
one has called, B must have it. B then had 
exactly four diamonds in A’s suit, and on A’s 
lead of @ Ace began unblocking by retaining 
his smallest diamond. B then has @ Kg. 2 
left. A and Bthen can place every diamond. 

A infers that Z is weak in trumps, as he 
trumped a doubtful trick, and that B is also 
weak, as he did not call. Z, then, must be 
strong in trumps. 

Trick 3: 

Y leads # Ace. 

B plays + 8. 

Z plays + 4. 

A plays + 3. 

Remark : 

A begins a call for trumps ; for, since Z did 
not signal on Y’s lead of # ace he cannot be 
any stronger in trumps than A, and A sees a 
fair chance. he can make all his diamonds 
if he can get out trumps, as ¢ Kg., 2 are with 
his partner. 

| Note : With five trumps with an honor or 
honors, signal on partner’s lead of ace, playing 
the hands together. With his long suit and 
from long trumps you are playing a winning 
game to doso. With four trumps and two 
honors you may signal if your own or partner’s 

iit is established. Y misses + 2, and infers 
some one is calling. ] 

Trick 4. 

Y leads # Kg. 

B plays + 9. 

Z plays + 5. 

A plays + 2. 

Remark : 

A completes his signal by playing the miss- 
ng + 2. 

Trick 5 : 

Y leads # Knv. 

B plays + Qn. 

Z plays » 8 (trumps ). 

A discards @ Kg. 
Y-Z, 4. 

Remarks : 

A ought not to throw away # Kg. unless 
he can read Z’s hand, but this he can easily 

by remembering what Z has not. Z can- 
not have either ¢ or +, he must then have ¢ 
nd y (trumps) as Z did not call on Y's lead 
f+ Ace. A infers that Z must have only 
three hearts (trumps) left, and five spades, 
ind that since Z must lead spades, A will 
liscard @ Kg, so as to trump whatever # Z 

ads. A does not need his partner here; he 
ees that they can make every trick but one, 
nd will win the game if he discards # Kg. 

Trick 6: 

Z leads @ Qn. 

A plays y 2 (trumps). 

Y plays @ 2. 

B plays # 3. 

Remark : 

A doesn’t take any chances of his partner 
olding # Ace for he does not need it to win 
he game. If B has @ Ace he has lost noth- 


Tricks : A-B, 1—Y-Z, 1. 


Tricks: A-B,*1—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick : A-B, 1—Y-Z, 3. 


Tricks: A-B, 1— 


Tricks : A-B, 2—Y-Z, 4+ 
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ing ; if B hasn’t # Ace, he has lost a trick by 
not buffing, Z holding two honors, and one 
higher honor only, against him, must have ¢ 
Qn. to force # Ace, and be left with the com- 
mand of his suit. If A (see trick 5) had not 
discarded ¢ Kg. Z must have lead his fourth 
best in spades (trick 6) instead of # Qn. 

Trick 7: 

A leads y Kg. (trumps). 

Y plays y 5 (trumps). 

B plays y 7 (trumps). 

Z plays » g (trumps). 
Y-Z, 4: 

Remark : 

A leads high in trumps for he must get out 
eight, and still have the lead. 

A can place the other trumps in the other 
hands, thus: Y two, perhaps only one (in 
trick 2). B two, perhaps three. Z three, per- 
haps only two. A knows that three trumps 
have been played (see tricks 2, 5 and 6), and 
that after two rounds there will only be two 
left, his own y 3 and one higher, when 
he will lead diamonds and force the high 
trump. (To force means to make Z trump in 
with it on a diamond, as it—the higher 
trump—-must take one trick, when A will 
be left with the remaining trump and make 
all his ‘diamonds. ) 

Trick 8 : 

A leads y Ace (trumps ). 

Y plays y 10 (trumps ). 

B plays y 8 (trumps). 

Z plays » Knv. (trumps). 
4—Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

Z might have played a false card here, 
holding two cards of equal value (see his 
hand), » Qn., Knv, He might have played 
w Qn. to deceive A, and make him think y 
Knv. was with B, and lead his y 3, so that 
B would have to take his trick, and then 
lead ¢ Kg.; but A should not go on with 
trumps if Z does play y Qn., if » Knv, is 
with his partner, there is no necessity ; and 
if Z is playing a false card and his y Knv., 
Z will make all his spades. 

Trick 9: 

A leads ¢ 3. 

Y discards + 6. 
B plays ¢ Kg. 
Z discards @ 7. 


Tricks : A-B, 3— 


Tricks: A-B, 


Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, 


4. 

Remark : 

Z discards on this trick in the hope that B 
may not remember about the diamond suit 
and lead a spade. Z can lose nothing by 
waiting, and will gain the odd trick if B does 
lead a spade. 

Trick 10: 

B leads ¢ 2. 

Z plays » Qn (trumps. ) 

A plays ¢ 4. 

Y plays + 7. 

Remark : 

Z sees the game is up as A can have noth- 
ing but diamonds in his hand, and will lead 
them until Z does trump. 

Tricks 11, 12, 13: 

Z leads ¢ 8. 

A plays » 3 (trumps. ) 

Y plays # Ace. 

B plays @ 5. 

Remark : 

In trick 11 Y unblocks Z’s Spades. On 
principle, it can make no difference in this 
hand, but is the right play, as he can place 
Z’s spades. 

Tricks 12-13 : 

A brings in his diamonds and A-B win the 
game. 


Tricks : A-B, 5—Y-Z, 5. 


Tricks : A-B, 6—Y-Z, 5 


APPENDIX 


If at trick 1 (the reader playing the hand 
over again) will make B play ¢ 2, he will see 
first, that A cannot place the diamond suit 
and must not call, for ¢ Kg. may be against. 
This will make no difference in the result, for 
on tricks 6 and 7 A will still lead high in 





trumps, but, secondly, he will see (the reader ) 
that on trick 9 B will take A’s ¢ 3 with¢ Qn., 
and trick 10 lead @ Kg. When trick 11 he 
will have to lead a spade, when Y-Z will 
make two more tricks and win the game. 

B, then, by not playing the plain suit echo 
(that is, holding exactly four cards in A’s dia- 
mond suit, did not, on A’s lead of # Ace, re- 
tain the lowest) has made it impossible for A 
to place @ Kg., and has, besides, blocked his 
partner's suit, and A-B must lose the game. 

The above hand is taken from Whist 
Developments, by Cavendish, Hand vi. In 
giving the hand I have changed the suits, 
which can make no difference; but I have 
made an important change in A’s and Z’s 
trump hand. Giving A» Ace Kg. 3. 2. 
and Z y Qn. Knv. g. 8. Instead of A y 
Ace Kg. and 2, and Z Qn. Kav. 4. 3. This 
difference makes no difference in the beautiful 
point illustrated by Cavendish, or in the result 
of the game; but it does make the situation 
much more difficult for A, as he cannot 
win the game, unless he is able to read Z's 
cards, at trick 5. (See inferences drawn on 
trick 5. ) 

In discussing the hand with a fine whist 
player, the remark was made that had Z 
trumped the third round of clubs with y Knv., 
A, if he over-trumped with » Kg. could not 
win. (See note ontrick 7). And that had Z 
played fine whist, he would have ruffed with 
e Knv. This conversation lead to my giving 
Z such trumps that his lowest one must force 
A’s » Kg. if he wins the trick, making 
another crisis in the hand, which must de- 
pend on A’s whist perception, whether he 
will over-trump or discard # Kg. 

Cavendish says in Whist Developments : 
“If at trick 5 Y leads @ Ace, he wins the 
game easily, but this is a mere accident of the 
position.’” And if we could question him 
further, he would probably say: ‘* Y-Z are 
not under consideration,’’ as he often says in 
other hands. And they are not in a hand 
given to illustrate a development in whist, a 
principle by which he is proving that A-B, 
under these conditions, may win everything, 
as they could not do in any other way. But 
in a lesson, which is the cause of the hand 
being given in Vogue, all the players are un- 
der consideration, as well as the principle 
illustrated, and the poor play of either one as 
ins‘ructive in its way, perhaps, as the brilliant 
play of the plain Suit Echo, Y then, at 
trick 5, is open to severest criticism in taking 
a third round of clubs. Let us play the hand 
over again and see for ourselves: On tricks 
3 and 4, # Kg. and Ace. Eight clubs have 
been played. We look over Y’s shoulder, and 
find that he has four clubs left. There is only 
one (# Qn.) missing. This card may be in 
B’s, Z’s or A’s hand, If.B has # Qn., A 
can over-trump Z, Y’s partner. If + Qn. is 
in Z’s hand, B, the weak trump hand, will 
make a losing trump ; and if + Qn. is in A’s 
hand, Y has forced his partner, Z, to ruff, 
when Y had so weak a trump hand himself 
that he trumped in on a doubtful trick (see 
trick 2). Y in defence would say that A, 
having called, he hoped to force him, but the 
only way Y could force A was to force his 
partner, Z, who must be also strong in trumps. 
In inferences drawn on trick 1, Y then should 
have read his partner's hand to be trumps and 
spades, as he could not have either clubs or 
diamonds and have lead ¢ Ace, and it does not 
seem to me that the result would be ‘‘ the mere 
accident of the position,’’ but would be the 
lead in any other hand with the same, and all 
of the cards to guide him to a clear whist 
perception of the situation. 

PROBLEM I. 
For an Advanced Player. 
Z leads # 10 (Plain Suit). 
A plays @ 5. 
Y plays # Knv. 
B plays ¢ 4. 
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A now holds in spades, Kg. 8, 7, 6. 

There is no call for trumps, A should place 
all the spades in each hand from this one and 
all of the cards and his own hand. 


QUESTIONS 


The following questions a beginner in whist 
should be able to answer. If he cannot he 
should ask Vogue for an answer. 


W hat is an initial lead ? 

W hat is an origina’ lead ? 

W hat does your original leads mean to your part 
nerr 

How many rounds of a suit are necessary to a 
player with whist perception to place the rest of his 
suit ? 

How do you call for trumps ? 

W hat is an echo in trumps? 

What is an echo in plain suits / 

W hen do you trump a doubtful trick : 

How many trumps shou'd you have to force your 
partner? 

How many to force an adversary ? 

What 1s a principle in whist ? 

W hat is the principle in this hand ? 
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Reat is the perturbation over the snapping of matrimonial bonds, which has been 
t; so a prominent feature of social life for a few years past. The breaking of ties 
is apparently becoming more and more the fashion, the pretexts for separation 
frequently most discreditable, and frantic appeals for uniform and stringent divorce laws 
are being made by those who arrogate to themselves the office of philosophic or religious 
guides tothe community. The stability of the family is at stake, and since through 
its disintegration would eventually come a reversion to savagery, these men earnest and 
true are, in reality, pleading for civilization. 

On the other hand, more vociferous than the advocates of the integrity of family life 
are those who claim that the Right to Love should be the ruling principle of life, and 
that sex attraction is the highest, truest experience of human beings. They frankly 
endeavor to persuade their fellows that the love of man for woman should override 
morality, the sacredness of contracts, and the rights of others. These doctrines have 
now for some time been more less picturesquely urged upon the attention of society, 
and that the seed has not fallen upon barren ground is made very clear by the drift of 
current fiction, even of the more decent sort, and by the opinions expressed in private 
by women. 

On all sides the clamor is for laxity, not debauchery, to be sure, but a recognition 
by the community that the happiness of the individual wife or husband is of paramount 
importance, and come what may, it is to be considered above all things. A certain 
section of the public is disposed to coincide with this unsettling view of human relations, 
and it is now considered no disgrace to break a solemn contract for life on the plea of 
incompatibility of temper, as if ever two naturally compatible tempers had been brought 
together since the dawn of human society. Marriage spells—always compromise, not 
compatibility. 

The theologians view the disquieting situation as another manifestation of the prone- 
ness of the human heart to sin; but, as a matter of fact, it is not so much innate wicked- 
ness on the part of humanity as it is a too literal carrying out of the precepts it has been 
taught by social philosophers ; although religious teachers are not wholly blameless in 
the matter, since they did not fulminate as they ought to have done, in season and out 
of season, against the romantic nonsense that poets, playwrights and writers have poured 
forth for years. 

So long as the ability to read was confined to a comparatively small number in any 
community, and so long also as woman was uneducated and dependent, the theory that 
the attraction that two young people feel for one another was to know no law had 
few adherents, but when universal education and individualism came into favor, and 
the din of woman's rights, children’s rights, workingmen’s rights, began to deafen and 
startle a conservative public, the ‘right to love *’ began also to challenge attention. 

Not all the resolutions that all the church and all the science congresses can adopt will 
fora moment stem the tide of reckless divorcing, so long as the community is taught 
first, that it is a crime for a woman to be married to a man for whom she does not feel sex 
attraction, and that it is a meritorious act for her to become the wife of a man whom she 
loves, the mere fact of his attracting her outweighing all differences of temperament, of 
station and of breeding. And second, that the object of matrimony is the happiness of 
the individual wife or husband. It is that only incidentally. The welfare of the family 
is the prime consideration in marriage always, but it is precisely this fact which is not 
emphasized by those who teach and those who amuse the public. 

The character held up to scorn is the mother who, solicitous of placing her daughter 
and her daughter's children beyond the possibility of pinching poverty, seeks for her an 
alliance with the man who can properly care for her. Invariably the wealthy suitor is 
represented as most repulsive. The poor young lover, on the contrary, is a paragon. A 
mother may have been the devoted friend of her daughter for twenty years, but if the girl 
‘*falls’’ in love, we are asked to uphold the daughter, however unfilial or foolish she may 
become under the influence of Cupid, so-called. 

The feeling that mutually attracts a man and a woman to one another wears out very 
soon after marriage. This being the case, why pretend that it is eternal ? It is succeeded, 
perhaps, by affection, or indifference, or hatred, but whatever the outcome sentimentally, 
it has no bearing on the marriage. That was a solemn covenant, involving grave issues 
to the community, and not a paradise where two young fools may disport themselves 
until they are weary, when they are to be permitted to wander, each a different road, in 
search of other Cupid experiences. 

Those friends of morality and civilization, who have so much at heart, the salvation 
of society (this word is used, of course, in its proper, and not in its conventionally re- 
stricted sense), must first insist that the hard, everyday facts of love and marriage shall 
be presented, instead of sentimental vaporings about Cupid, before they can hope for any 
good results from amended divorcee laws. The ‘* Right to Love’’ is the outcome of 
passionate Romeo-Juliet literature. 
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AN INCIDENT OF A RUNAWAY 
A PracticaL ROMANCE 
BY LAYTON BREWER 
ParT Il 
(Concluded from Vogue of ‘7 November, 1895) 


A belle undertakes to put a young man’s chivalry to the 
test, and arranges asnam runaway while a garden party is in 
progress. A friend, Miss Jerold, lets the young man into the 
secret of the proposed test, and he arranges a way out of it for 
himself, The garden party is in progress at the opening of 
this instalment. 


‘««Why, this: the way Dolly is going to 
prove what she said is to let her horse run 
away about a mile down the road, and you're 
to stop it when it gets here.” 

I gasped, coughed, and then pulled my cap 
down over my eyes. 

‘6 Gracious, do take care ! Nobody's sup- 
posed to know but the Arburton and Sargent 
girls ; but they've both told one or two other 
girls by this time. You see how careful you 
must be, or they'll know that you have been 
warned, and that would spoil it all, and Dolly 
would feel awfully to have you know she did 
it on purpose. Besides, she wanted to take 
you by surprise.”” 

«« She has,’” I murmured, faintly. 

‘*T should have put a stop to it, of course,”’ 


continued Mrs. Jerold, with her chaperon 
air, **but I didn’t know in time. Dolly must 
have great faith in you, although she rides 
beautifully, and I don’t suppose it will be as 
dangerous for her as it will for you. Any- 
how, you'll have to do it now. I expect it of 
you, and she : 

««She must be crazy. 

‘«Do watch the game. 

‘¢ Well, she'll be on her little bas mare, of 
course,’’ I said, grasping at the only straw 
of hope I saw. 

‘Don’t you know the Arburton girl any 
better than that ?’’ and Mrs. Jerold sighed. 
‘¢ She’s on the black.”’ 

‘¢ The black? She wouldn't dare !”’ 

‘¢ Dolly would dare anything.”’ 

‘¢Heaven, that’s so! When will she 
pass?” 

‘*She won't pass. You'll stop her, you 
know.’ Mrs. Jerold was gently facetious. 
‘¢ She's due in ten minutes or so, I guess.”” 

‘‘I’m going to get a drink.”’ I don’t know 
what made me think of that just then. 

‘*No ; you haven't time.”” 

‘« This isn’t all a gruesome joke ?*’ 

‘“*Oh, no. Upon my honor, every word of 
it is true.’” And when Mrs. Jerold says that, 
one may rely upon the fact. 

‘«But no man could stop that beast after it 
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once gets its head, 
was on its back.”’ 

‘¢Hark!°’ said Mrs. Jerold. ‘*No, that 
isn’t she. I am afraid you will be knocked 
around a good deal, and you have on low 
shoes, too. That will be bad for your ankles. 
The road is horribly pebbly now ; and then 
your arms 

I didn’t consider her chaff in good taste, and 
made no reply. Suddenly another idea struck 
me. ‘Look here, if I should happen to stop 
that horse, she’d expect me to propose, or 
something, afterward.”’ 

<< Well, it’s time you did marry somebody. 
Bachelorhood after a certain age—y our’s, for 
instance—is barely respectable.” 

Then I realized that she thought I had been 
flirting with Dolly, and so there would be no 
help to come from her. But she couldn't 
have done anything, anyway ; tact and finesse 
and social position wouldn't influence a 
frightened horse. 

It was very quiet and peaceful there. The 
interest in the match was running high. The 
thump of the balls against the players’ bats, 
the call of the score, and little, subdued echo 
of conversation from the other side of the 
court, alone disturbed the silence. I was 
glad. I wanted to think. That little mad- 
cap would stay on her horse, no matter what 
might happen ; the roads were generally free 
and clear at this time of day, so the danger of 
collision was small; and I made no doubt 
that she had seen to her girths herself. I 
didn’t worry much about her ; but how under 
the sun was I to make a decent showing for 
myself. 

The time was flying, but no sound had 
come from the south road. To sit still when she 
did come was out of the question. Oh, she'd 
come ; I knew. To make a pretended effort 
wouldn't do ; the critics in the front row were 
too keen for that. It was too late to develop 
an incapacitating hurt. And I certainly didn’t 
intend to fling myself at that animal's head. 
No; I preferred my set of limbs intact; and 
smashed bones would have been the best I 
could hope for from that horse. 

Then I thought over the roads. The one 
the grounds faced on reached straight away to 
the north, passing up by Mrs. Jerold’s place. 
To the south, where Dolly would come dash- 
ing along presently, it curved a little more, 
but for a quarter of a mile beyond the tennis 
grounds there was a straight stretch. Then 
it occurred to me that there was a little road 
from the east turning into the turnpike, half 
a furlong to the south of the court. It was 
on the other side of the road from us, leading 
up a very stiff hill, and was fairly straight, but 
rough. There was my only chance. 

I decided to die game. Heroics in the 
first act would have to make up for a disap- 
pointing finale. 

Mrs. Jerold wouldn't get a soldier's fare- 
well either. She hadn't been sympathetic at 
all, as she usually is. ‘*By Jove! I shan’t 
disappoint her! If that child should get hurt 
I'd never forgive myself.’’ I said this with 
deep feeling, because I was thinking of the 
other persons endangered. 

Mrs. Jerold looked at me doubtfully. She 
was getting nervous, too. Suddenly she ex- 
claimed, ‘¢ Good gracious ! s-sh—, listen !”” 

Away off, faint, but every second stronger, 
sounded the blows of hammering hoofs. I 
hadn’t an instant to lose. I sprang to my 
feet, resolved to make it ‘dramatic. ‘‘ My 


"I objected, ‘‘even if he 
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stars,’ I cried, ‘‘ Hark! silence—it’s a run- 
away !"’ 

I caught a glimpse of the confused conster- 
nation as I turned and leaped the hedge. I 
speeded down the road. The horse had just 
swung into sight, and had got his gait for the 
straight stretch. He was crashing his hoofs 
into the hard road-bed, sharply throwing up 
the slight layer of dust in angry puffs. With 
head lowered for the fierce charge, with neck 
strained forward, he grew before me, his steel 
lezs madly shooting to and fro. 

I had to reach the junction of the hill road 
before Dolly did. I tore off my jacket as I 
ran, and sprinted as I never had before. I 
had nearly reached the spot I wanted, but the 
brute had only a few rods to go. Dolly sat 
perfectly steady, crouching low in the saddle, 
as she came flying toward me. I swung my 
arms wide at my sides. How the beast 
pounded !_ He was almost at the turn up the 
hill road. Now he was to be frightened or 
I kept straight at him, swinging my 
arms wildly. He was at the road. I gave 
one delirious shout and doubled my efforts. 
He saw me, stumbled, shivered and swerved 
blindly up the other road. 

With thanksgiving in my heart, I dashed 
across the piece of land between the two 
roads, calm in the conviction that a stern 
chase was one just suited to my needs at the 
time. He went by before I got half way 
there, tearing up and grinding the stones on 
the rocky road, and dashing magnificently up 
the steep grade. 

Dolly had justified my faith in her seat, and 
clung in her saddld when the black had made 
the turn. It was a much better road for her 
to be on, because it was hardly ever traveled, 
and was up-hill for more than a mile, and that 
much would satisfy even the black at the pace 
he was setting. 

Still, when I turned back, I thought it best 
to limp a bit, that I might be prepared with a 
bad ankle in case her horse was still running 
when Dolly came back. 

I met the less heroic rescuers, who had 
started out after me, on my way back, and 
dilated to them on my regrets that the horse 
had bolted out of his course just before I 
could get my hand on him. They agreed 
with me that it was essential to slow hima 
bit before grabbing at his head. I refused 
their offers of aid and made light of my in- 
jury. 

At dinner that night a little note came from 
Dolly, with some pretty, off-hand thanks, and 
a summons for me to appear before her at 
once. 

But I didn’t go. I had sent a cipher mes- 
sage to the: club, ostensibly ordering fresh 
linen, and in reply had received a despatch 
demanding my immediate return to town on 
extremely urgent buSiness. I had told them 
all good-bye, and Mrs. Jerold was standing 
on the porch with me, waiting for the trap to 
take me to the station. 

‘«] think you are horrid not to go to see 
Dolly,’’ she said. Of course the kind tone in 
her voice was not unnatural, because bache- 
lors are nicer, after all. ‘* And as for that 
telegram, that’s the third one I’ve heard of, 
and I think it’s awfully mean of you to leave 
me alone with these people, when you don’t 
have to go at all.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Jerold,’’ I said, and I 
couldn't even try to deceive her, ‘*I do have 
to go. I'm afraid to stay. I hate fire, and I 
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don’t like water; I don’t know what me- 
dium Miss Franklin may choose through 
which to exhibit my prowess next time, but 
I might not be able to frighten off the crisis 
again.”” 


VAN gi gg gd gin ga god glad ged ged 
Vey AS SEEN BY HIM Vy 
wit AS SEEN ae ad aT ad ad ev 
Drizzly day in London, mud and that 
A dismal, murky atmosphere, redolent of 
hops and burnt mutton-chops. It al- 
ways changes suddenly in this great city, and 
yet, with all its fog and its darkness, its dirt, 
its nastiness, I am very fond of it. I feela 
repose in many of its quiet streets which one 
cannot find in New York. Thereare no over- 
head trams, no trolley or cable cars, with clang- 
orous gongs and hideous noises. The only 
time I seemed to realize that- there was a roar 
about London, such a noise that it disturbed 
my morning slumbers, was years age, when a 
mere boy, I came here for the holidays and 
was persuaded to put up at a hotel on Covent 
Garden. Between the calling of carriages at 
the New Club and the early market-vans, I 
hardly had a wink of sleep. 

I am reluctantly bidding farewell to Eng- 
land, and, perhaps, for a long time. I have 
bought a great many things. In fact, I find 
it too irresistible a temptation to pass by the 
Regent Street shops. There are so many lit- 
tle articles which are made in only one way, 
and which can only be obtained in England. 
I like what is durable and sensible. I find we 
have made wonderful advances in America, 
however. Every year I am struck with our 
rapid pace toward the perfection of civilization. 
Our houses are decidedly more comfortable, 
even if they do sin against the canons of rigid 
architecture. 

Of course, there are many matters to be 
considered, which are of individual taste. I, 
for one, dislike furnace fires, and I consider 
everything in New York in winter most un- 
healthy with an abominable heat. The rail- 
road trains, the ferry boats, the tram, the 
hotels, the theatres and restaurants, are kept at 
fever pitch. I feel now as I had been in some 
reposeful spot for two months, and that I am 
going to jump into the whirlpool again—seeth- 
ing with intense excitement. 

I suppose that I am bearing coals to New- 
castle by ordering any English rigs, when 
even here ours are considered so much superior, 
but I could not resist a Lancer cart, which I 
have to have for my new establishment. This 
last announcement may be news. Perhaps I 
have not mentioned it. I hardly thought it 
worth while, and really it is very tiresome to 
prate of one’s own affairs. I have determined 
to become a landed proprietor, and I have just 
invested in a country box, where there is really 
a bit of good shooting, and a respectable hunt- 
meet besides in my own possessions, a most 
excellent bit of ground which I can use for 
golf. The Lancer cart will be for my fair 
visitors, whom I hope to entertain this winter 
in several parties between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. I have also a new and very smart 
station van, and some excellent harness. I 
have also ordered liveries for my men, and am 
importing a groom and a tiger. My plans 
otherwise are not arranged. I will go south, 
however, during March, possibly to Bermuda, 
where I have not been for many years, and 
thence, if the revolution is quelled, to Cuba 
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and back to New York, via New Orleans, in 
time for the Easter week and the first breath 
of the northern spring. 

_ My life in the country will, of course, be a 
novel experience, but then I am so near the 
city, that twenty minutes from my place brings 
me to my club. I could not go more into the 
wilderness than that. I cannot go beyond the 
reach of gas and electricity and those other 
American conveniences, which one can do 
without in England without ‘‘regret,’’ but 
which one demands and expects, and must 
have on the other side of the water. I intend 
to make of my little place a model to the 
people, peasantry and gentry around me. I 
believe that there is a wide field for this in 
America, and I really feel at the present 
moment as if I were going into as important 
an experiment as the Brook farm or any other 
of the ideal and impracticable colonies and com- 
munities, with this difference : my experiment 
will be practical. I shall import only neces- 
sary English ideas, and I shall try to adapt 
them and to graft them on American institu- 
tions. I shall have with me a worthy coadjutor 
—and this again is another bit of news. 

’ Yesterday I took the underground and 
alighted—I believe you alight from the under- 
ground—at a suburban station, and there em- 
barked on a tram covered with soap advertise- 
ments and other like literature, until I arrived 
in one of those scattering London settlements 
in the environs. Here and there were vacant 
fields, and here and there long rows of houses 
were going up. Brick and mortar, new streets, 
wet paint, and a general feeling of newness 
about everything, reminding one actually of 
Brooklyn. From a little distance I saw a row 
of very red brick houses, each with a long nar- 
row garden in the rear, backed up by the dike 
or embankment of the railway. Some were 
further away, on the very edge of the horizon, 
as if it were a mirage rightly placed—I could 
see the sun strike upon the glitterlng curves of 
the Crystal Palace. 

A bright, brass knocker invited me to tap 
upon the imitation oaken door of one of these 
houses, and I did so. It was immediately 
opened, and there, in the narrow hall to wel- 
come me stood Meadows—God bless his 
faithful soul—his wife and his father-in-law. 
The latter he exported to live with him in 
England. How delighted he was to see me, 
and I must confess that tears stood in my eyes 
when I rung that honest fellow’s hand. His 
wife, pretty and blushing, made me the deepest 
of courtesies. They were so anxious to show 
me through their new abode. It was spic-and- 
span and clean, and everywhere I was greeted 
with some little evidence of the thoughtfulness 
and the fidelity of old family servants. It may 
have been a print, a photograph, a bit of dis- 
carded upholstery, a little Christmas or birth- 
day gift, as well as a wedding present ; but 
here they all were for me to see, placed in 
evidence with that kindly but skilful tact 
which, I fear, not many of us in the upper 
classes can boast. I even went into the gar- 
den, where, as a greeting, the father-in-law 
had set up two American flags on a little damp 
grotto of shells and greenish stones. 

We had tea—or rather, I had, because 
never would they have, even in a changed con- 
dition, presumed to have sat down with me— 
in a little arbor, interrupted every now and 
then by the subdued penny roar of the toy 
trains. This pleased the old gentleman im- 
mensely, because, he said, it reminded him 
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somewhat of the elevated roads, and he longed 
again fora flat in Harlem, where his sitting- 
room windows would be on a level with the 
tracks, and where the passengers could gaze 
nto them as they rushed by in that only New 
York express speed. The evening was a little 
cool, and the air was sharp, and already it be- 
gan to grow dark. Meadows insisted that I 
should partake of refreshment, and to please 
them I drank some hot gin and water, with a 
bit of lemon in it. The father-in-law, be- 


wailing the loss ot American whiskey and 
Manhattan cocktails, volunteered to make me 
one of Glenlivet, which, of course, I refused. 
And yet, with this happiness, this cosy 
home, this bit of domesticity, Meadows is not 
happy. He longs again for the battle, the roar 
and the tumult of New York. I fear he has 
become an Americanized Englishman. And 
so he has determined to leave this ideal spot, 
when his lease is up, and he has asked me to 
take him back. I shall have all three of them 
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and put them in my gardener’s cottage. The 
father-in-law is delighted, and I am really more 
than pleased, because, after all, it is so lard to 
get accustomed to new servants. I want the 
old ones around me, who know my ways, my 
manners, my moods, my eccentricities—do we 
not all have them—and my life. I do not wish 
to be bored by giving*instructions ; I only wish 
to give the command, and have everything done 
according to my desire. Life is then so easy, 
so agreeable, so delightful. We tire of tumult, 





of turmoil, and of strite and worry. Each 
year we want the waters carrying us to the 
great ocean to be, if possible, more sluggish. 
We have left the mountain, and the torrents, 
and the rapids of early life. We are reaching, 
gradually, the broad plain, the fields that bor- 
der on the sea, the sedge-grass, and the gentle 
influence of the flowing tide.. The lights o’ 
London are behind us; the beacon lights far 
out at sea, are in sight. 

It was indeed a happy household that night. 
And I must say that I appreciated the old 
man’s patriotism as much as I felt flattered at 
the adoption of my land by his son-in-law. 
And yet I must confess, the 
little home was very attract- 
ive, and although not exactly 
the place for entire repose, 
yet it was sufficiently away 
from the beaten track, from 
the regular accustomed walks 
of men, to be restful, and 
yet almost within the shadow 


of the great dome of St. 
Paul’s. 

Davy ; thank you. Mead- 
ows appreciates deeply 


the compliment and your 
kindness in thinking of him. 
He is a good man, and 
Vogue promises that you 
shall hear of him shortly. 


CELEBRATED JEW- 
ELS—PEARLS 


M ARQUIS DE SOURDY 


Oftly gleaming, modest 
S and coy, and, more- 
over, possessing an in- 
dividual grace which makes 
it par excellence the jewel 
of the great lady and of the 
maiden of high rank, the 
pearl, Margarita, in Greek, 
is the emblem of purity and 
of charm. It is a gem 
which may be worn in the 
pompous atmosphere of a 
throne-room, in the glare of 
a public fete, or in the se- 
clusion of one’s own home, 
and many are the Russian 
and Austrian aristocrats who 
never take off their pearls, 
but keep them about their 
throats, even under the cor- 
sage of the plainest and sim- 
plest of morning gowns. 
There exist all kinds 
of poetical sayings about 
pearls, one of the prettiest being the Oriental 
superstition to the effect that it is formed 
by a drop from ‘* Heaven’s water’’ (rain) 
falling into the open shell of the oyster which 
furnishes it. This guileless idea gave rise 
to the exquisite poem written by the Persian 
rhymster Sadi, who describes how a drop of rain- 
water, having fallen by ‘‘mistake’’ into the 
Indian Ocean, bitterly lamented its own insig- 
nificance when cast in the tossing element, and 
cried aloud to Allah to save it from its unhappy 
fate. The touching prayer was heard, says 


the poet, and the little twinkling drop was 
gathered between the half-open shells of a pass- 
ing **coquillage,’’ presumably an oyster, since it 
is in the centre of this toothsome molusk that the 
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pearl is found to this day. Well, after many 
months, the story continues, it was fished up 
by a diver, and lo! the wee drop of rain had 


been transformed into a translucent gem of 


such magnificence that it was purchased by the 
sovereign to adorn the fair neck of his consort. 

The moral of this little tale is, of course, 
that no object is too small to attract the notice 
of the Creator, and none too insignificant to 
arouse His pity. Another and a more reli- 
gious version still, of the origin of the pearl, is 
that given by a good monk during the Middle 
Ages—he must have been slightly illiterate, 
for he ignored the fact that pearls were known 
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to the ancients and served as ornaments to 
Egyptian beauties many thousand years before 
the Christian era, but still the idea is a pretty 
one. This excellent man claimed that when 
the Blessed Virgin cast herself, in the extremity 
of her despair, at the foot of thé Cross whereon 
her beloved son was expiring, the tears, which 
she shed in torrents, were all transformed into 
lustrous pearls, which the wind picked up and 
carried into the sea. There they grew and 
multiplied, and hence comes the old proverb, 
which says, ‘¢ Qui dit perles dit larmes’’ (who 
says pearls says tears). 

The most remarkable peari in the universe 
is that which the great traveler Tavernier sold 
in the seventeenth century to the Shah of Per- 
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sia for the modest sum of $600,000. It still 
gleams on the diadem of the Persian monarchs, 
and is a thing of beauty indeed. 

The Iman of Mascat possesses a pearl weigh- 
ing over twelve and a half carats, and so won- 
derful is its texture that the light of day can be 
seen through it. It is valued at $200,000. 

Princess Yousoupoff owns a gem almost, if 
not more splendid yet. Perfectly shaped and 
of matchless coloring, it was sold in 1620 by 
Georgibus of Calais to King Philippe iv. of 
Spain, and it is supposed to be endowed with 
almost boundless virtues, such as curative pro- 
pensities for the unfortunate ones who suffer 
from mental troubles, and 
also, as I have been told, it 
preserves its wearer from 
death by lightning. The 
value of this jewel is put by 
experts at $250,000. 

Pope Leo xi1I. is now in 
possession of the celebrated 
pearl given to one of his 
predecessors by a Doge of 
Venice, and which, in size 
and shape, is unique. I saw 
it when I last visited the 
Vatican, and I could hardly 
tear myself away from so 
much loveliness, thinking 
with some little regret of 
how much more in its place 
it would seem if hung about 
the white throat of some 
Court beauty rather than to 
repose in its velvet-lined 
glass case, under granite 
and marble vaults, in the 
grim old palace of St. 
Peter’s descendent. 

Let us now pass on to 
less historical pearls and cast 
a glance at some of those 
which, although quite as 
celebrated, yet are to be 
met with at Court recep- 


tions and drawing-room 
functions in general. First 
comes the pearl necklace 


which Queen Marguerite of 
Italy has been collecting, 
row after row, since the year 
when she was married to 
King Humbert. When she 
became engaged to the then 
Crown-Prince of that coun- 
try, he presented her with 
one string of magnificent 
pearls as big as robins’ eggs 
and of exquisite shape and 
color, her name of Mar- 
garita being, as he told 
her, symbolized, so to speak, in these beau- 
tiful gems. Ever since then, on all her suc- 
ceeding birthdays, the King has added another 
string to the superb jewel, which now reaches 
well-nigh down to the slender waist of the still 
so séduisante queen, and its value is simply 
enormous. 

Empress Frederic of Germany’s collar of 
thirty-two gigantic pearls is an old acquaint- 
ance with every one who has been presented 
to either the Court of Berlin or that of St. 
James. Scanty as the number of pearls which 
enter into its composition may seem, yet the 
value of them is said to be no less than 
$175,000, so choice and big are the gems. 

Queen Victoria on official occasions is wont 
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HENRY SPENCER of Badby 1476—Northamptonshire a descendant was 

SIR ROBERT SPENCER Knight— Baron Spencer 1603 of Wormleighton—same county 
He was sheriff in 1600 and died 1627—— 

WILLIAM SPENCER 24 baron died 1636 

HENRY SPENCER 34 baron—created earl of Sunderland 1643 —- killed at Newbury 1643 
fighting for the king 

ROBERT SPENCER K G 2d earl—died 1702 

CHARLES SPENCER K G 3d eatl—principal Secretary of State to oo Anne and 
George I—died 1722 married as 2d wife Anne Churchill 2 dau & heiress of her sister Hen- 
rietta duchess of Marlborough— [Robert 4th earl died without issue] 

CHARLES SPENCER Sth earl of Sunderland K G—who succeeded his Aunt in 1733 as 
third duke of Marlboroug® died 1758. [Here the Marlborough titles of the Churchill's passed 
to the spencers] 

GEORGE SPENCER K G—4th duke of Marlborough—died 1817 

GEORGE SPENCER-CHURCHILL M P Lord Chamberlain 1762-3 Lord Privy-Seal 
—s5th duke —Assumed by royal license in 1807 the additional surname of Churchill Sat in the 
“* House” as Baron Spencer—died in 1840 

GEORGE SPENCER-CHURCHILL 6th duke—born 1793 died 1857 

JOHN WINSTON SPENCER-CHURCHILL K G D C L—7th duke—died 18%3 
viceroy of Ireland 1876-80 married 1843 Lady Francis daughter of the Marquess of London- 
derry : 

GEORGE CHARLES SPENCER-CHURCHILL 8th duke—born 1844 died 1892 mar- 
ried 1869 Lady Albertha daughter of the duke of Abercorn K.G—— 

CHARLES RICHARD JOHN SPENCER-CH URCHILL —— born November 13 1871 
Ninth duke of Marlborough marquess of Blandford earl of Sunderland earl of Marlborough 
Baron Spencer of Wormleighton and Baron Charchill of Sandridge Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire Prince of Mindelheim Lieutenant Oxfordshire —Queen’s Own—Hussars 
Married Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt daughter of Mr. William Kissam Vanderbilt of New York 

WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER-CHURCHILL, [Heir presumptive]: Esquire— 
eldest son—born 1874—of Lord Randolph Henry Spencer-Churchill and Jenny Jerome of 
New-York—Member of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India 
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CHURCHILL 

SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL Knight of Glanville Wotton in}Dorset married ELIZA- 
BETH fourth daughter of Sir John Drake of the manor house of Ashe—in Musbury Devon- 
shire After the close of the civil war Sir Winston was received by his father-in-law and 
given a home—about 1649 In 1675 Sir Winston published and dedicated: to King Charies 
the Second the following work DiviBritannici ; Being a Remark upon the Lives of all the 
Kings of this Isle—etc . from the Year of the World 2855 to the year of Grace 1660— 362 
pages, “to be sold by Francis Eglesfield at the sign of the Marygold in St. Pauls Church- 
yard” The author calls Cromwell the “* State Jugiler’’, He died March 26 1688—buried at 
St. Martin’s Westminster 

JOHN CHURCHILL was born at ** Ashe’’ June 24th 1650 & died June 160th 1722 near 
Windsor, Finally buried at Blenheim. In 1666 he recieved a commission in the Guards 
W hile in attendance at court he was given a present of, 000 pounds by a court beauty and 
with this began the nucleus of a great fortune He married in 1678 Sarah Jennings- the 
favourite of the Princess Anne— She was the daughter of Richard Jennings a Hertfordshire 
squire, one of twenty three children In 1682 Churchill was created a Scotch lord and in 
1085 Baron Churchill of Sandridge— the village in which the Jeanings’ property lay General 
Churchill went over to William of Orange being at the same time created earl of Marlborough 
1680 [here the first ** Marlborough "’ title originated] and a member of Privy Council In 
1692 he was placed in the Tower of London on a charge of treason, but soon gained his 
freedom Queen Anne in 1702 made hima knight of the Garter and captain-general; he 
was also created marquess of Blandford and duke of Marlborough In 1702-3 he won the 
victories of Venloo, Stevenswaert, Ruremonde and Liege The victory of Blenheim in Bavaria 
over the French was in 1704 others followed at Ramiilies 1706 Oudenard 1708 Malplaquet 
1709 He was awarded the royal manor of Woodstock with the to be built palace of Blen- 
heim and a pension of 5000 pounds a year to be inherited by his successors. 
The emperor Leopold I! in 1704 made him a prince of the Holy Roman Empire and in 
170§ distinguished him as a prince of Mindelheim in Suabia 

CHURCHILL marquess of Blandtord—born 1686 died of small-pox : only son : at 
King’s College Cambridge February 20th 1703 Of two daughters 

ist HENRIETTA CHURCHILL wife of the second earl of Godolphin-—by special act of 
Parliament duchess of Marlborough—she died without surviving male issue in 1733 


THE COAT-ARMOR OF THE HOUSE OF SPENCER-CHURCHILL 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS — arms Quarterly 1 & 4 sable a lion rampant argent — on a canton of the last a cross gules | this being the Churchill coat armor 2 & 3 quarterly argent and 
gules—in the second & third quarters a fret or , over all on a bend sable three escallops of the first | the coat-armor of Spencer | as an honorable augmentation in chief an escutcheon argent 


with the cross of St George gules—and thereon the royal armes of France 


The whole armor borne upon an imperial eagle as a prince of the Holy Roman Empire — surmounted by his princely coronet Above the shield rests the coronet of an English duke ; 
CRESTS—Upon the dexter helmet a lion couchant guardant argent, in dexter paw a banner gules charged with a dexter hand argent. — for Churchill — Upon the sinistcr helmet out of a 


ducal crown a griffin’s head between two wings expanded argent — for Spencer — Supporters — two wyverns gules Motto translated —* Faithful though unfortunate" 
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to don the grea. diamond known as the 
‘* Koh-i-noor,’” which is worth $10,000, but 
before the death of her consort, Prince Albert, 
threw her into eternal mourning, she wore in 
preference a necklace of pink pearls which is 
unrivaled in the length and breadth of the 
entire universe. It now rests in a case of 
crystal and gold at the Tower of London, and 
arouses the enthusiastic admiration of all the 
tourists who make a point of lounging away an 
afternoon in the treasure chamber where the 
British Regalia is kept. At the Court of 
Russia we find two collars of pearls really 
worthy of notice, one of them belonging to 
the Dowager Empress and the other to Grand- 
Duchess Marie. The Empress’s has one row 
more than that of the Grand-Duchess, but the 
latter’s is finer in so far as the ‘¢ orient’’ of the 
pearls is concerned. Both together are valued 
at the fabulous sum of $480,000. 

The finest black pearls yet discovered are the 
property of Empress Elizabeth of Austria, and 
I may add, that since the tragical death of her 
only son, Archduke Rudolph, at Mayerling, 
seven years ago, she has never consented to 
wear any other of her matchless jewels save a 
curious black diamond of untold value, which 
on account of its sombre magnificence is, she 
considers, alone suited, beside the black pearls 
above mentioned, to be worn with the sable 
hue of her garments. Even now, when she is 
beginning to occasionally adopt white, or black 
and white for evening toilettes, yet is it the 
black pearls and the black diamond which one 
szes about her snowy throat or in her auburn 
tresses, streaked but with a very few strands of 
silver. 

In our days of progress and equality it is, 
however, not absolutely necessary to be an 
empress or a queen in order to possess cele- 
brated pearls or jewels of any kind, for money, 
this great leveler of caste, can procure what in 
years gone by seemed to be the insigna of 
rank and of the bluest of blue blood. A good 
example thereof is the two really gorgeous col- 
lars of white pearls owned by Baroness Gus- 
tave de Rothschild and by Baroness Adolphe 
de Rothschild, and which cannot be worth less 
than $300,000 a piece. The taste displayed 
by both these millionaires for the ‘ gems 
of the ocean’”’ is so well known that when- 
ever a jeweler throughout the civilized world 
purchases pearls of remarkable beauty or of 
historical renown, he acquaints them with the 
fact, and I must acknowledge that in almost 
all cases of this kind the jeweler had good 
reasons to congratulate himself that there 
should exist a haute-finance in Europe. Mlle. 
Dosne, sister of the celebrated statesman, M. 
Thiers, was for thirty years collecting four 
rows of exquisite pearls, choosing them one by 
one so that they might match each other per- 
fectly. She spent on this pursuit a little over 
$60,000, but to-day the completed jewel is 
worth more than twice that sum. 

Another, and yet more magnificent collar of 
pearls, is that once owned by the ill-fated Em- 
press Eugénie. Strange to relate, this truly 
imperial jewel has apparently disappeared from 
the surface of the world. The necklace was 
sold by Eugénie shortly after the fatal conclu- 
sion of the Franco-German war, through 
the agency of her lectrice and lady-in-waiting, 
Mme. Lebreton, to the Countess Henckel Von 
Donnersmark, better known under the name 
of Marquise de Paiva, which was that of her 
first husband. The latter blew out his brains 
under peculiarly painful circumstances when 
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she deserted him for Count Henckel Von Don- 
nersmark, a very wealthy Prussian nobleman 
whom she married in 1871, or thereabouts. 
The necklace was purchased by her for $400, - 
ooo, but at the time of her death, which oc- 
curred a few years ago, the precious collar was 
nowhere to be found, and it is missing to this 
day. Whether it has been pulled to pieces 
and sold in portions by some thief, or whether 
it is concealed in some cunning hiding place 
devised by the Countess, who, during the latter 
portion of her life, was slightly disturbed men- 
tally, it is impossible to know, but the fact re- 
mains that in spite of the most minute re- 
searches it cannot be traced. 

Far down beneath the many fathoms of blue 
water, wherein the white turrets and minarets 
of Castle Miramar mirror their fantastic and 
fairy-like shapes on the Istrian coast, there has 
lain for years, in an iron casket strongly fas- 
tened to the rocks at the bottom of the Adri- 
atic, a superb necklace of pearls, placed there 
to recover health and beauty. This jewel be- 
longs to the Austrian Archduchess Rainer, 
and it lost its primeval <¢ éclat ’’ and ¢¢ orient *’ 
when she lay at death’s door, shortly after her 
marriage, and only retained enough energy to 
refuse violently that the bridal pearls at her 
throat should be removed. When she recov- 
ered she was almost in despair to find that her 
favorite ‘* parure’’ had been, to all intents and 
purposes, destroyed by her own ailment, and, 
of a truth, the experts called in consultation de- 
clared them to be dead. One of them, how- 
ever, advised, as a last resort, that they should 
be returned to their native element, hoping 
thereby to re-awaken the last sparkle of life 
that might possibly linger in them. 

Worthy of mention also are the pearls 
owned by the Vicomtesse d’ Harcourt, the 
Duchess de Mouchy, the Baroness Bethman, 
the Duchess d’ Uzés, the Duchess de la Roche- 
foucauld Doudeauville, and especially, the 
Duchess de Rohan; but it would take far 
too much space to enumerate one tenth part of 
all the splendors owned by true pearl ex- 
perts, for even actresses nowadays have re- 
markable specimens thereof in their jewel cases, 
as, for instance, Mme. Leonide Leblanc, whose 
‘<collier en chute,’’ which means, made up of 
graduated pearls, was sold a short time ago 
for $100,000, and Mme. Magnier’s equally 
splendid necklace, which she would not part 
with for twice that amount. She hasa passion 
for jewels, and possesses some really remarkable 
specimens, one pair of diamond __solitaires 
having cost her no less than $65,000. An 
amusing anecdote is told about her on that 
subject. She was atthe time when it happened 
playing the réle of Mme. Scott in Ludovic 
Halevy’s charming comedy, L’ Abbé Constan- 
tin, and upon being asked by one of her 
friends why she wore such enormous pearls in 
the scene of the informal dinner-party given 
by Mme. Scott to the Abbé, and to the young 
French officer, she replied, simply, ‘‘ Well, I 
am awfully sorry, for I know that my pearls 
are altogether too big for the occasion, but 
you see I do not own small ones, much as I 
regret it.”* 

In conclusion let me warn my readers to 
wear their pearls as continuously and as close 
to the skin as possible; it preserves their 
‘‘orient,’’ and prevents them from fading 
away, excepting, of course, in case of illness, 
when they must be instantly removed, in order 
to avoid such a costly catastrophe as the one 
which overtook Archduchess Rainer of Austria. 
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{MY SWEETHEART, 
MORNING 


He is a Quaker—in her quiet gown, 
S Her words demurely spoken and eyes cast 
down ; 
A busy little housewife, dainty and complete, 
Softly moving round with quiet, slippered feet. 


AFTERNOON 


She is a lady—carefully dressed, 
A charming, thoughtful hoscess, self-com- 
posed, possessed, 
Fascinating, as she pours out five o’clock tea, 
And talks of Huxley to voung Jones—or 
love, perhaps, with me. 


EVENING 


She is a beauty—in her evening silk, 
Eyes shining brightly, shoulders like milk ; 
Full of dash and banter, capricious as a queen, 
Dancing like a fairy on a moonlit green. 


NIGHT 


She is an angel—in her robes of white, 
And the stars shine on her through the quiet 
night, 
Guarding her peaceful slumbers—nor disturbing 
them 
With thoughts of one unworthy to kiss her 
garment’s hem. 
Polly King. 


mS woe 


WHAT SHE WEARS { 
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WRAPS AND CAPES, COPIED FROM OLD POR- 
TRAITS—THE NEW FRENCH SKIRT—SILK 
HAND-EMBROIDERY THE CACHET OF PARIS 
GOWNS—A COPPER VELVET GOWN—LIN- 
GERIE, SILK HOSE, BUTTONS, FEATHER 
WORK 


Ow little the master painters of the past 
H ever dreamed that their portraits would 
serve as models for fashions in gowns, 
hats and capes in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five! A case in point is that of a 
portrait painted in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, by the old Dutch master, 
Pieter de Hooch, or Hoogh, which has just 
served as a model for a cape, one of the latest 
creations. 

It is made up in a lovely golden-brown 
cloth, and fits the figure. There is a basque- 
like skirt, cut into pointed drapery in the 
back, which slopes up sharply to the hips, 
where it falls in a bunch of plaits. The fronts 
are quite open, and are faced with rose-pink 
velvet, showing to advantage a cream-colored 
satin waistcoat, exquisitely embroidered in a 
variety of pale-colored silks. There is a large 
flaring fur collar of chinchilla, and the coat 
linings are of cream-white satin Duchesse. 

Evening capes and wraps this winter are 
all gorgeous affairs, a wealth of furs, brocades 
and wonderful ornaments being involved in 
building them up. It often happens that they 
prove far more becoming than the gowns they 
cover. The pity is, they get so poora showing, 
generally. It is only at the opera, at entrée and 
sortie that admiring eyes gaze their fill, 
and these beauteous creations get their due. 
A charming one I know of hangs in a white 
and gold orris-scented armoire. As the door 
swings open, long pink velvet draperies catch 
the eye, but of such brilliancy of tone and 
depth of color that only velours could give. It 
proves to be that much-admired admirable ma- 




















COSTUME OF BLACK SERGE, VEST AND REVERS 
OF GREEN MIRROR VELVET 


terial. These long, full skirt draperies hang 
from a high, narrow yoke, and are surmounted 
by a large wired hood of white velvet, flowered 
with roses and lilacs. This lovely Louis xv1. 
cloak is bordered with pink ostrich feather 
trimming, and lined throughout with ermine, in 
all its whiteness, alone. The lining of the high 
Medici collar is of pink ostrich feathers, which 
is sure to suffuse the most becoming light on 
the pretty face that will adorn it. 
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A half-length white cloth 
wrap, cape or mantle, as one 
chooses, is beautiful in its treat- 
ment. The high collar and 
mantle are all of a piece, and 
an especial design, embracing 
the whole, is cut out of white 
kid, and appliquéd on the cloth 
with gold thread or fine cord 
and seed pearls. White satin 
linings and white silky thibet 
fur complete this exquise sortie 
de bal. 

Velvets, nothing but velvets, 
for our gowns, our hats, wraps, 
4  tout-tout. In colors, orange 
* has the best run, with cerise 
quite neck-and-neck, while 
copper-color is not far behind. 
I must mention a copper-col- 
ored velvet gown, with a full, 
plain skirt, and a love of a 
bodice, a chic jacket bodice. 
The lace-makers furnish es- 
pecial designs in these days, 
and this yellow lace was so 
ordered, to be applied on the 
bodice, and with the happiest 
effect, the jacket skirts having 
such pretty vines running into 
the waist. The white cloth 
vest is in one wide, flat plait, 
and has an appliqué of white 
satin, edged with jet and pearl 
beads. The sleeves are on the 
bishop's model, with lace cuffs. 


velvet, and the velvet collar is 
cut in square tabs, each with 
a lace lappet falling over. The 
stamp of elegance is to be had 
only by giving to a gown 
something to distinguish it from 
the blaze and glare that has 
been and is carried to such 
afi extreme in showy trimmings. 
Hand embroidery in colored 
silks is the deinier cri from the 
best Paris houses, and while the 
materials are superb and the 
laces costly, the embroideries 


simplicity gives to all these their 
charm. Nothing is overdone 
—or over-crowded. 

There is a new French skirt ; a skirt 
that will prove a blessing, for there is no 
possibility of a dip or a drag anywhere. 
The godets are eight in number, but 
all cut on the straight thread of the 
material. At the top they are wide 
enough to admit of a plait, which folds 
over each seam; and when the skirt is 
hung there is a perfect fold at each godet 
as it fares to the bottom. To seeth is 
skirt in velvet, brocade, satin or faille Fran- 
caise, is to forswear any other. 

A black satin gown for visiting, church—in 
fact, where cannot one wear black satin. The 
skirt, modeled after this pattern, has white silk 
linings faced up with a black net entre-deux, 
and black silk ruching on the bottom. A round 
bodice, with deep bias satin girdle, fastened 
with a row of jet buttons, clasping a blouse 
vest of black faille, entirely covered with cream- 
colored appliqué of lace worked over with jet. 
Large black satin collar, bound round with a 
bias fold of cream-white satin, folds over in 
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The girdle is a simple twist of 


only of the finest, yet an air of 

















points on the shoulders, and is lined with black 
Black satin stock, strapped over with white 
satin folds, and finished with a satin bow. 
Gigot sleeves and gauntlet cuffs bound in white 
satin. A charming and useful gown. 

Dropping in at the lingéres, where the 
newest and loveliest of under furnishings are 
to be had, is always a pleasant occupation, 
even if one has to pay handsomely for the 
pleasure. What health has been craving for 
many a day isto be found at last, and is as 
pretty as a picture besides. It is the flannel 
petticoat, hidden or disguised under shot silks 
in all pale colors. The flounce, or flounces, 
are in white mull or batiste, very sheer, with 
laces and insertions on the bottom. Valen- 
ciennes, Mechlin and very fine Torchon, are 
the lingerie laces, which are combined with 
sheer needlework, and have with the open 4 
jour designs now in vogue almost the effect 
of all lace over colored silks. To pair with 
this good news, woolen underwear, the béte 
noir of all dainty women, is now beautified 
with laces and ribbons, so that when one is 
commanded to wear it for health’s sake, she 
will find the pill nicely sugared. The manu- 
facturers have suddenly waked up to the fact, 
that the majority of women will not wear the 
hideous style of underwear so long offered them, 
in spite of the fact that in this treacherous cli- 
mate they endanger their lives by not doing so. 

Silk petticoats are greatly improved by hav- 
ing corded flounces instead of pinked-out ones, 
which turned into rags before one was aware. 
Four and six rows of stitching hold these cords 
firmly, and also assist in keeping the gown skirt 
from sinking in. Narrow ruchings are some- 
times used as headings to these flounces, but 
they, too, fray out very soon. 

Full dress demands the loveliest of petticoats. 
Nothing can be too fine. Brocades, brochés, 
faille chiné, flounced and trimmed with rosettes, 
quillings, ribbons and laces. Six of these 
beauties is the least one may have who goes 
out in the world very much. Four, in various 
darker shades of glacé silk, are needed for 
other occasions. 

Hosiery has grown to be more beautiful 
than ever, because of the skill in introducing 
novelty and ornamentation. The real lace 
fronts, and lace-designing altogether, is quite 
marvelous in its execution and its perfection. 
Next in beauty comes.the lace-woven hose. 
The whole stocking resembles a bit of silk lace, 
fine as gossamer, for the openwork is not con- 
fined to the fronts, but embraces the whole leg. 
Very pretty isthe Trilby hose, alternating in 
satin stripes, black, white and colors. Min- 
ute designs only appear on the fronts of all 
hosiery, and is, surely in better taste than the 
sprawling designs we once wore. 

Buttons have reached such a point of beauty 
and value that they deserve a chapter to them- 
selves. In the shops we find the greatest possible 
choice, and dressmakers are using cabochon: 
of ruby, emerald, sapphire, garnet, topas, set 
in brilliants. We find antique coins in gold 
and silver, ivory bas-reliefs, adding very much 
in the way of display to the frocks we are 
wearing. 

Fur vests and bodices were found so com- 
fortable last winter that with the craze for fur 
this year, they are destined to be very popular. 
With a fur vest, the Louis xv. jacket, bordered 
with fur, and high fur collar, the wearer may 
not only defy the coldest weather, but look 
very much smarter than her neighbors in 
double-breasted coats. 
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THE WAY SHE WEARS IT 


He up-to-date woman is a ‘ Vision of 

] beauty and a joy forever.’’ It is not 
alone what she wears, but, more po- 

tent still, the way she wears it. A costume 
possesses no chic nowadays unless the lines 
are good—a result impossible to obtain with 
inadequate foundations. As surely as ‘¢ bricks 
cannot be made without straw,’’ so surely can- 
not modish gowns be made without. the proper 
lining. A general limpness of skirts and 
sleeves spoils the most correct models—a result 
which is sure to follow when one depends on 
starched linings. Up to recently, dressmakers 
and tailors have been at their wits ends to dis- 
cover some means whereby the result of their 
labors would not be pour le moment only— 
almost before the garments were ready to leave 
the workroom, and in spite of most careful 
packing mid downy pads and cushions of tissue 
paper. The avoidance of the crushing process 
of both sleeves and skirts, even before they 
would be delivered to their fair wearers, was 
almost an impossibility. Now, with the advent 
of Fibre Chamois, all that solicitude and added 
labor is a thing of the past. Be it skirts, 
sleeves, bodices, jackets, fur coats—no matter 
what variety of garments, or howsoever packed, 

















it thus lined, they make their appearance in 
spite of all unfavorable conditions with ‘‘the 
freshness born of morning.”’ j 

To make less progressive women surprised, 
and even envious, the march of improvement 
goes on, and with it the air of the dressmaker, 
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for in these days it is indeed an art—yea, a 
science. 

The attention of a brainy man whose wife’s 
time was excessively given to replacing these 
worse than useless starched linings in her skirts 
and sleeves, was thus called to this waste of 
time, and he turned his attention to this sub- 
ject, realizing that there was a large field of 
usefulness to man and woman. His earnest 
and persistent efforts thus involved the now 
indispensable use of the vegetable matter which 
he deftly and ingeniously made use of. His 
efforts have indeed been appreciated by thou- 
sands, and now we wonder how we ever got 
along without it. It is not only a labor-saving 
discovery, but one cannot get the right effect, 
‘¢ The native sure—and to the manner born”’ 
air without it. Certainly a woman who has to 
be conscious of herself (and 
one must when one’s clothes 
are subject to the whims of 
the weather and all unfavor- 
able conditions) cannot ap- 
pear to the same advantage 
as her more progressive sister, 
who is absolutely certain her 
‘<lines’’ are just as the mod- 
iste designed them, and that 
no amount of dampness, 
packing or crushing can have 
any power over her properly 
prepared gowns, and she is 
consequently free to give her 
undivided attention to the 
matter of the moment. 

It is, moreover, such a comfort to 
know that when once the lining is in 
place it is there to stay ; that it never 
frays ; never rubs through or wears 
out the outside of the material ; never 
shrinks, but is perfectly reliable. It is 
a thing that appeals to all 
not only because it fulfills 
all demands made on it, 
but because it is so pleasant 
to handle and to sew, both 
by hand dressmakers and 
tailors, and machines of all 
makes. 

It readily lends itself to any 
amount of damping and pressing 
without causing the outside to 
wrinkle. It is susceptible of being 
plaited, puckered or gauffered quite 
as though it were any ordinary 
stuff. One special point of the 
many in its favor is the fact of its 
being odorless. All the starched 
materials contain a large per cent. 
of: glue in their composition, and 
just as soon as they come in con- 
tact with the heat of the body, or 
with any atmospheric dampness, 
they emit an odor that is unbear- 
able to the sensitive, dainty wom- 
an. This Fibre Chamois is porous, 
and it is also a non-conductor of 
heat and cold, so that to wear it 
either in summer or winter is a 
pleasure which is unknown to the 
woman who does not use it— 
although, judging from the im- 
mense quantities that are sold, there is not 
a woman in the whole length and breadth of 
our land who does not use it. 

Women are progressive, and they appreciate 
a good thing when it presents itself. A good 
article sells itself, and this has indeed been the 
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experience of this clever discovery. It fills *¢a 
long felt want,’’ for very few women have the 
time or inclination to use a starched, gluey 
material that cannot do its work. Women have 
truly been a ‘* noble army of martyrs’” quite 
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long enough, and now they are emancipated 
from the carrying of the great weight which 
dame fashion had imposed upon them, up to 
the coming of this new world-renowned Fibre 
Chamois. It is a third less heavy than stuffs it 
has displaced. It comes in three weights— 
light, medium and heavy. There are four 
colors—natural, black, slate and brown. The 
price is uniformly 35 cents a yard. It is sixty- 
four inches wide, so that one yard does a 
great deal. It is within the range of all-sized 
incomes, and is most excellently adapted to 
wide skirts. Compared with narrower lining 
stuffs the price is less than one-sixth as much, 
and the effect far superior to anything on the 
market. 

To protect itself and its patrons, the 
company has the name ‘Fibre Chamois,” 
its copyrighted trade-mark, which is never 
applied to any other of the goods it man- 
ufactures, stamped upon every yard of the 
genuine stuff. It is almost useless to warn 
buyers of these imitations, because they speak 
for themselves. Many women know to 
their sorrow what it means to be persuaded 
to take the counterfeit material after they 
have been obliged to take it all out and 
replace it with the pure and simple Fibre 
Chamois. 
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Women are not the only ones to benefit by 
this improvement over the varieties used in the 
‘<insides’’ of their clothes, for tailors as well 
as dressmakers appreciate the advantages of 
this stuff for the revers, sleeves and for the 
proper making of fur garments for their male 
customers. It gives a solidity to some of the 
more delicate skins, such as the Baby Astra- 
chan, and a certain filling out and an effect 
that cannot be obtained with the use of any- 
thing else. 

Fibre Chamois has been in the market only 
a little over a year, and now it is impossible to 
meet anyone who does not know about its 
merits. Indeed, to ask for it in a shopand to 
find it not would most certainly prove its utter 
behind-the-timesedness, and it is most doubtful 
if such a thing were possible—for only too glad 
are even the smallest country shops to have an 
article on sale that sells itself. It is not every 
day that an article is put on the market that 
appeals to not only men, women and children, 
but to the rich and poor, high and low, those 
in the swim and those out of the swim, those 
with an artistic taste and those with a practical 
taste—the artistic creators of gowns and the 
home dressmaker—thus it is proven that this 
material has come to stay. It does not fill the 
requirements of the present fashions only be- 
cause as long as man requires to be clothed he 
will need the proper lining to his clothes, and a 
fabric that will not crease or grow flat and use- 
less will always be his choice. All appreciate 
the delight of a reliable lining in the damp 
atmosphere at the seashore—something that 
will spare them the experience of returning 
with a trunk full of limp, mussy, bedraggled 
gowns, petticoats, ends and bows, to separate 
and be taken apart from their useless ‘¢inte- 
riors. 

A very amusing little episode occurred in a 
a horse-car recently. ‘Straws show which 
way the wind blows,”’ and in this case it was 
evident the woman in question, who was most 
solicitous of her sleeves, was not as yet familiar 
with the advantage of this new fabric. She 
manifested so much fear than one or another 
would jostle, crush or flatten her voluminous 
wings, for that is what they looked like, that she 
fumed and fussed, and asked a small boy to 
move up, and when she found she was still in 
danger of the very stout man on her other side 
ruffling her feathers, she decided to stand up— 

making an excuse the necessity of giving her 
seat to a woman only a few years her senior. 
Poor soul, it was all I could do to not go 
over and tell her about the beauties and ad- 
vantages of Fibre Chamois, for I was at perfect 
ease with the full assurance that neither crowds 
nor pressure, limited surroundings nor cramped 
quarters could interfere with the demon- 
strated fact that I had positively nothing to 
fear, and that I would come out of the crush 
as perfect as I went in—and I did. Some 
people take naturally to improvements, while 
others have to be taken into a full realization 
of the advantages offered them by many just 
such experiences, but sooner or later all get 
there. It is no longer necessary to have a 
closet for each individual pair of sleeves, or a 
trunk for them when moving about, or quires 
ot soft paper in which to make their transpor- 
tation possible (and doubtful) of escape from 
ruin. With this elastic, pliable and soft lining 
one does not require undue space or care. 
Now that the season for jackets, which is re- 
appearing (and these jaunty affairs promise to 
be smarter than ever), it is a delight to know 
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that it is possible to readily slip one on over 
whatever bodice one happens to have on, and 
that it is no longer a necessity to keep an es- 
pecial corsage of modest proportions for this 
purpose, because the danger of crushing 
the sleeves is a thing of the past. The 
advantage of making a thin, inexpensive 
silk appear like a heavy rich one is thus made 
possible, and it is a fact which will and does 
endear it to its hosts of friends. To use an 
article which demonstrates such wear-resisting 
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qualities, is itself sufficient to recommend it. 
For not only does it maintain its own qual- 
ities, but in a remarkable degree it preserves 
the outside material from the creases which so 
soon fall into hcles and consequent uselessness. 
Few articles possess the adjustability of the 
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one herein discussed—this was practically 
proven after examining two gowns which were 
recently finished at one of our smartest dress- 
opposite of the other, and the linings in each 
were none other than the now indispensable 
Fibre Chamois. The skirts, the sleeves, the 
revers, the collar bands, all stood out with that 
crispiness and perfection which is otherwise im- 
possible to obtain. The one made of rich 
brocade and satin had the same smart look as 
did the one composed of mousseline de soie 
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making establishments. 
and the fluff of much dainty lace. So it 
makes little or no difference as to variety or 
quality of the goods——the result is the same— 
all that the most fastidious woman could de- 
sire. 







































































MRS. GRAND 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. SARAH 
GRAND 


Mong Englishwomen of note, Sarah 
A Grand stands forth as a prominent 
figure. When the Heavenly Twins 
swept the country and raised so much discus- 
sion and criticism, the dignified author retired 
from public observation and refused to refute 
the ignoble accusations and statements made 
concerning her. 

She was described as a ‘terrible woman, 
hating all men, and utterly without. femi- 
ninity.”’ This was untrue, and the work of 
the malicious penny-a-liner. My first meet- 
ing with the clever writer was in her own 
charming apartment in South Kensington, 
where I was taken to a tea, informally, at five 
o'clock, on a quiet, sunny Sunday afternoon. 
As the door opened and we entered the dainty 
room with its harmonious lights, Mrs. Grand 
came forward from the tea-table to greet us. 
So this was Sarah Grand! Before me stood 
a rather tall, slender woman, in a robe of 
amethyst-blue velvet, The oval face was 
crowned with a mass of soft, curly brown hair, 
drawn down into a loose curl in the nape of 
the neck. Great blue-gray eyes looked out at 
me in a sweet, earnest way, and a smile lighted 
up the rather sad face as my hostess led me to 
the tea-table. Here were seated about a dozen 
people, some of England’s brightest men being 
present to pay tribute to the celebrated author 
who had just returned from an extended tour 
on the Continent. Mrs. Grand quietly greeted 
each new comer, said adieu to the one leaving, 
in a low, well modulated tone, always produc- 
ing a soothing effect by her sweet, subdued 
voice and manner. 

Only now and then she would rouse to a 
burst of enthusiasm, and a light of interest 
would illumine her face as she waxed eloquent 
on some interesting subject. But it was only 
for a second, and she would relapse into a 
quiet, almost reserved, manner. Heer life has 
so often been told, and as she says, mis-told, 
that she outlined it for me quite briefly. 

Mrs. Grand, although born in Ireland, is of 
English parentage,and her early days were spent 
in the north of England. At sixteen she was 
married to an officer in the army, and soon 
after their marriage she went to the Orient. 
She saw much of life, meeting men and wom- 
en under every variety of climate, influenced 
by different conventions, fashioned by divers 
religious systems, but underneath all she 
learned that human nature was much the 
same, only it had different vibrations, telling 
of woman’s unhappiness. 

‘*Did you ever know Angelica, in your 
Heavenly Twins?’ I asked, as she mo- 
tioned me to sit by her side on a low, cozy seat. 

‘¢[ am afraid I did, because from our own 
nursery, in which I was the leading spirit, I 
gathered those notes. I was not an over-good 


, 


child, you see.”’ It is well known, however, 
that in spite of the animal spirits of the little 
Sarah there were days when pranks were for- 
gotten and she would spend the hours with 
book, paper and pencil. She wrote poetry, 
and her note-books were begun at the age of 
eleven, when she first scribbled her impressions 
of life. 

Mrs. Grand is now busy on a new novel, 
which, to her, has a more interesting theme 
even than the questicns expounded in the 
Heavenly Twins. She writes every day from 
eight in the morning until three in the after- 
noon, and at times gives herself completely 
over to the inspiration of the moment, rush- 
ing through pages with rapidity, while again 
weeks will pass without a word being written. 
Her great love of outdoor exercise is one of 
her strongest impulses. Passionately fond of 
horses and riding, to live outdoors is her chief 
delight, and with enthusiasm she often de- 
scribes an ideal day in these words: ‘* A long, 
long day under the blue sky with a book and 
a dear friend.”’ 

On the subject of books Mrs. Grand is an 
authority, as she is a great reader, delving deep 
into all manners of topics, including psychol- 
ogy. Her devotion to American authors 
impressed me at once, when she admitted that 
from Bret Harte she had learned much indeed. 
She said: ** My whole faculty for keen ob- 
servation has been developed by his writings.’’ 
She has books for every mood, and knows 
Emerson from cover to cover, turning to sym- 
pathetic chapters readily, thus showing that 
the well-thumbed book, which she declared 
is always at her bedside, 1s very dear to her. 

She tells such amusing stories about hearing 
Sarah Grand attacked by people who had not 
caught her name at the introduction. A 
quaint, old-fashioned dowager, seated alongside 
of her recently, at a five o’clock ‘* at home,”’ 
said: ‘*My dear, that dreadful woman, 
Madame Grand, is here, they tell me. Now, 
of course I shall recognize her, because she 
will be loud in dress, talk a great deal, and be 
utterly ‘impossible.’ I am sure there she is,”’ 
continued the dowager, as she pointed to a 
woman answering that description, while the 
real Sarah Grand, in her quiet, artistic frock, 
with amusement heard herself abused. 

‘*Did you tell her eventually who you 
were,’’ was eagerly asked by a listener to the 
story. 

‘*No; I could not. I do like old ladies, 
and she would have felt so uncomfortable if I 
had undeceived her. You see, I was a per- 
fect coward, for I hurried away, leaving her 
to abuse the ‘ impossible” woman who was in 
the corner,” 

Whenever asked to take part in the politi- 
cal questions of the day, Mrs. Grand invaria- 
bly declines. The clever writer is ambitious 
for her sex, but she is intensely feminine in 
her point of view, and in regard to the 
methods to be used to obtain results. She 
wishes for every woman ‘‘to feel herself a 
power for good in the land, but she would 
have her, if possible, a silent power.’’ 

Concerning dress and the feminine ques- 
tions regarding the home, she has very de- 
cided ideas, and particularly delights in femi- 
nine loveliness, admiring a beautiful woman 
with simple frankness, while she is singularly 
free from the slightest touch of jealousy. She 
likes pure colors for gowning, such as purples, 
blues and greens, and dislikes red in any 
shape. Her surroundings all speak of the 
artistic touch of a woman’s hand. There 
are many beautiful works of art scattered 
through her rooms, and some are ‘‘ from that 
great country, America,’’ she says, as she 
takes the visitor to see an exquisite desk, sent 
by an American admirer, ‘* What a health- 
ful, warm-hearted people they are,’’ continued 
Mrs. Grand. ‘* Why, my most encouraging 
and enthusiastic letters have come from over 
there.”’ 

And soin the dusk I said adieu, but a long 
time the memory lingered of the daintily 
feminine personality of this quiet, extraordi- 
narily shy woman, who still was capable of 
throwing such a bomb into the world of 
women by the work of her pen. 

Mrs. Grand contemplates a visit to America 
this winter, J. F. O. 


Sonya Kovalevsky wil! be the subject of 
the leading book notice in 21 November issue 


of Vogue. 
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KITWYK STORIES. BY ANNA EICHBERG KING 


These delightful tales of Dutch life are too 
well known to readers of the Century Maga- 
zine to need recommendation, and it is only 
necessary to say that they Icse nothing by 
being seen in co!'ected form, while the blue 
and white tile cover is ajoy to the eye, besides 
being almost ludicrously appropriate. Where 
all are so good it is invidious to particularize, 
but the tale of the Wild Huntsmen of 
Kitwyk is a worthy rival to Tartarin de 
Tarasccn. (Century Co. ) 


THE WATTERS MOU’. 

If this be Mr. Stoker's first essay in fiction 
it does him much credit, and in any case it is 
a very pretty little story, with true love and 
smuggling for the subject, and it is told in a 
straightforward style, which is not without its 
charm. (D. Appleton ) 


BY BRAM STOKER 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS. 
TON 


To sity that Miss Broughton is Miss 
Broughton, is by no means to imply anything 
derogatory, either of her former work or of 
this her latest book. She has gained in the 
s-nse of proportion and the ability to restrain 
herself within the limits of one vclume instead 
of expanding into three, and her adjectives 
are less unruly and redundant than of yore; 
and she can still write a love story pure and 
simple which interests the reader without 
any admixture of ‘*questions’’ or theories, 
and which has had the pleasing effect of 
making one reader, at least, feel young again. 


(D. Appleton. ) 


BY RHODA BROUGH- 


HIS FATHER’S SON. BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


The careful and minute stady of two such 
models as Howells and Crawford (in his New 
York series ), which 1s evident in every page of 
this over-long-drawn-out story, has resulted in 
a copy so perfect of the dullest of these writers’ 
books, that no further description is necessary 
to prepare the rash readers, who, after this 
warning, venture on this novel, for the sort of 
thing which awaits them. As a picture of 
the inevitable moral deterioration of a specu- 
lator, it is doubtless painfully true, and it were 
to be wished that it’s wholesome lesson had 
been conveyed in a more taking form, when 
it might have done incalculable good. ( Har- 
per’s. ) 


SNOW BIRD AND THE WATER-TIGER, AND OTHER 
AMERICAN INDIAN TALES. EDITED BY 
MARGARET COMPTON 


If any one doubts (after having read Hia- 
watha) the existence of an indigenous folk- 
lore, the sceptic should be referred to this very 
interesting little volume, which does for the 
Indian of this continent a service similar to 
that done by Mrs. Steele for the fairy-lore of 
Hindustan. No one who is interested in the 
study of fclk lore can afford to miss either of 
these books, and a very pleasing surprise 
awaits the reader of this one in particular in 
the wholly unexpected poetic delicacy of many 
of the tales. Some of them have been a little 
over *‘edited’’ to the detriment of their in- 
genious simplicity, but most of them appear 
perfectly genuine and unchanged. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ) 


A DASH TO THE POLE, BY HERBERT D. WARD 


Mr. Ward has produced a Jules Verne-like 
bit of fiction which is likely to please and 
amuse boy readers of all ages; the regretable 
thing about it is, that he should have thought 
proper to get his ‘* honorable’’ heroes out of 
a scrape by a lie which he seems to think 
merely a clever expedient; but a great deal 
may be forgiven if this story sends boys to 
authentic records of Arctic Exploration in the 
pages of Franklin, McClure, Kane, Hayes 
and De Long, whose narratives surpess any 
romance yet penned. (Lovell, Coryell & Co. ) 


OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEASONS. 
RENCE HUTTON 


BY LAU- 


The pleasant little papers on golf, tennis, 
foot-ball, and on various periodical pastimes, 
which are already known to all readers 
of Harper's Weekly, make a charming show 
in the attractive green and gold pocket edition, 
and lose none of their pristine interest in this 
convenient and sightly form. (Harper & 


Brothers. ) 





LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


E are promised an unsually and phe- 

\ \ nomenally gay season next year in 

which luxury and extravagance 
are to have full sway. All the most hospita- 
ble members of our aristocracy belong to Lord 
Salisbury’s party, and now that the Tories are 
in, for a long term of office, they are deter- 
mined to make up for the gloom that has 
prevailed while those ‘* horrible Homerulers ”’ 
were in power. Then, too, there are a large 
number of people, some in society, and others 
at its gates craving for admission, who have 
realized enormous fortunes in the mining 
stocks of Africa, and who are only too 
anxious to circulate their shekels with the 
same rapidity and facility with which they 
won them. 

The consequence is that unless scme death 
occurs in our royal family to put a stop to 
all our projects for enjoyment, the London 
season for 1896 will remain on record as one 
of the most brilliant ever known, its success 
being, of course, enhanced by numerous royal 
and imperial visits, including thcse of the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Germany, of the King 
and Queen of Wurtemberg, of the young 
Queen of Holland, and last, but by no means 
least, of the Emperor of Japan, who, we are 
assured, is to appear as a visitor off Cowes on 
board one of his men-of-war, escorted by some 
of the cruisers which his navy captured from 
China. 

It would take me too long to enumerate 
here the indications that could be mentioned 
of the luxury that is to prevail here during 
the next eight or ten months. So I will con- 
tent myself with citing merely a few of them. 
Thus we are no longer content to smoke cigar- 
ettes tipped with leaf gold, but insist on hav- 
ing them tipped with the petals of freshly cut 
roses, violets and geraniums. yer are to 
be worn in greater profusicn than ever, and 
as the new Duchess of Marlborough is re- 
ported to have a long and swan-like neck, 
like our Princess of Wales, she will doubtless 
be in‘erested to learn that according to the 
new fashion the neck is to be very much 
decorated. In every instance the new frocks 
of which I have seen, the necks are fussy with 
lace, velvet or ribbon. Jeweled buttons and 
buckles are to be seen on all the new things, 
on day bodices, evening bodices, coats, hats, 
bonnets, toques, and on the newest little elab- 
orations in neck millinery. There is also a 
strong inclination among our élégantes to 
copy the old Florentine and Venetian jew- 
elery, and to introduce emeralds with dia- 
monds, and in some instances, pearls, rubies 
and turquoises on little gold-filagree caps worn 
far back on the head. The development of 
the jewel-button fashion has fortunately caused 
a decrease in the spangling style which had 
become exaggerated and overdone to the point 
of vulgarity. 

Toques are still worn, and cne of the most 
becoming for the coming season is of sab!e, 
fulled on over ashape, leaving the brim of the 
shape exposed, with a frill of sable-brown 
silken tulle around it, and a high light brown 
ostrich feather on one side, pinned in with a 
buckle of diamonds, sapphires and rubies. A 
beautiful little necklace to be worn with it is 
of sable, with a jabot of lace in front, fas:ened 
by a jeweled button, and long enough to cross 
at the back and fasten under each ear with 
rosette of purple and sable velvet. Sable, of 
course, holds its own as being the most chic 
of all furs. But it is so expensive that it can- 
not really be said to lead the fashion, since 
there are relatively few people who can affcrd 
really fine sable. 

Next in smartness this winter is chinchilla, 
the softness and fineness of which makes it a 
pleasure not only to behold, but also to touch. 
I have seen, however, a number of very be- 
coming-looking little tightly-fitting, double- 
breasted coats of sealskin, with large revers, 
big sleeves and quite short basques. They are 
very smart and jaunty looking, and have 
already caught on to an amazing extent. | 
met young Lady Dudley the other day in Bond 
street, wearing a cape made entirely of chin- 
chilla, lined with pale blue satin ; it was very 
full, and the folds were so arranged as to hang 
richly and gracefully at the back. I mysel: 
have just invested in a sable tie of a new pat- 
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COSTUMES FOR THE AUTUMN AND WINTER 














tern. It is broad and flat, and the feet and and charming pictures. In all, the little cloth shows a landscape, enclosed in a medal- For wooden surfaces that are unpainted 
tails are used as a kind of trimming. The library numbers only two thousand, five hun- lion, at each corner, and a scalloped edge all its use is recommended, as it removes all the 
heads, however, I hear are no longer used for dred volumes, many of those of the Peter around in blue. The price of thetable cloth grease stains upon floors and kitchen tables, 
these fascinating little accesories of toilettes. Parley period ; but even with the small means and napkins was $125, and yet so simple and and not only cleanses, but whitens them. It 

I am afraid that this letter is devoted too at command, so much brightness is being easy was the work that any needlewoman ac- should, however, never be used in washing 
exclusively to furs, but, at the beginning of brought into many little lives, so many words customed to embroider could reproduce it at clothes or household linen, as it destroys the 
winter what subject is there that possessessuch scattered which will carry an influence toward the cost only of the linen and cotton. For fabric, and gives it a dull yellow-white tinge. 
absorbing interest for us as our furs, and as I good, that the usefulness of the work is only summer work nothing could be prettier and 





















































































find womankind here talking about little else, I confined by the limited number of children no result more satisfactory. The dainty round WOMEN’S CLUB 
{ take it for granted that the fair readers of who can be reached. doyleys especially are most attractive, each Bo . 
. . : : ; ‘ ; ; aX Sil THE LADIES’ HEALTH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
Vogue are just now in the same frame of The bright, sunny reading-room, too, with scallop enclosing a pretty flower, and the cen- Sesiien 
mind, green plots in the windows, casts and pictures tre an outline form of windmill or boat. ; 
Ermyntrude, on the walls, and a goodly array of magazines, Old fur capes are frequently utilized this S an outgrowth of the beautiful cleanli- 
London, October. 1895. is also a great resort after school hours. And season, and made up into fashionable collar- ness and order of well regulated 


big boys who would be loitering in the streets ettes. Fur in itself is so expensive that one homes, this society should command 
THE LIBRARY AT THE UNIVERSITY until dark rather than go to their over- takes it for granted none is ever thrown away, the interest of everyone who is a householder 


SETTLEMENT crowded homes, group round the broad study and that old shoulder capes formerly worn or who ever expects to be. Ten years ago the 

} table, and read the Century and Harpers over tight-sleeved gowns are still in ex- careful housewife could only sweep as far as 
i Ho does not remember, in looking with a keen realization of the novelty of good istence. Two of these capes will make a her own door —beycnd was dirt. But in as- 
x W back at her own childhood, how pictures and well-written articles. The Uni- charming collarette, especially if they be of suming the correction of sanitary evils, woman 

treasured, next to the beloved versity Settlement has the interest and coépera- different kinds. For instance : was but enlarging her natural sphere. 

i doll, were one’s little collection of bright- tion of a large number of well-known, deep- Seal skin and Persian lamb, the seal skin The organization under notice started 
i colored picture books? How the stories thinking men, Mr. Seth Low being the cut ina yoke, with tabs or Vandykes falling among a group of ladies, living in Beekman 
were read over and over—the dear old president ; and, among others, are E. Benjamin over a ruffle of Persian lamb, and the high Place, whose beautiful houses overlooking the 





stories that were so familiar, yet always new! Andrews, D. C. Gilman, Stanton Coit, collar formed of a mixture of both furs, makes East River were rendered unfit for habitation 
A childhood without a doll and a picture book Oswald Ottendorfer, Alfred G. Compton, a very modish collarette. Seal skin andchin- by the slaughter-houses and garbage-heaps on 
seems sadly stripped of its rightful joys, and Carl Schurz, Charles S. Fairchild, William M. chilla make also very charming garments in the east side. The first work accomplished 


amidst all the noble work which is being ac- Sloan, as vice-presidents. combination. was the removal of old wooden buildings, and 
complished by the University Settlement, A lady with two Persian lamb capes, neither the erection of a sanitary abattoir, which cost 
there is none more beautiful and helpful than LITTLE ECONOMIES of which were full enough to wear overthe large over nine million dollars. As the result of 
the free circulating library it has _ estab- sleeves of this season had a handsome collarette, such labors the society became known, and the 


CHARMING DECORATION FOR TABLE LINEN— 


lished and maintained. Che neighbor- thirteen inches deep, made fromthem. There membership enlarged until it is now chartered 


é hood of Delancey Street is one of ee, ee ee ae yoke, or empiécement, towhich a National Association,'with branches in many 

& the most thickly populated parts of the PKS the ruffle was attached, and then the storm many towns and cities. 
Ss city, being peopled by foreigners. English books Ne of the prettiest sets of table linen collar, high, and of the most ‘fashionable Among the most important committees in 
are unknown, and even the daily papers are but O seen for a long time is on view at shape. To fasten it in front were Rhine the New York Association is the one on 
Be rarely seen, a small polyglot sheet, printed one of our large dry-goods shops. stone buttons, three on each side, with an in- School Hygiene. The schools in the lower 
os in Hebrew text, being the popular newspaper. It consists of one large table cloth, one dozen visible hook and eye between. and older parts of the city are kept under con- 
i The work of the University Settlement is napkins and one dozen small doyleys, and is To make up these garments properly, a_ stant supervisicn. In almcst every instance a 
aimed largely at Americanizing the children in Delft embroidery, so called from its repro- furrier must be employed. No amateur, or new building is necessary, but everything that 
A and the young people, and forming out of this duction of the colors and scenes depicted in even professional dressmaker, can give the can ameliorate the conditicns is looked after. 
5 heterogenious foreign element a bulwark of old Delft ware. right touch or manage the pieces of fur, Tenement houses are also visited, and evils 
? good citizens in the future. It was felt that The cloth, of plain fine linen, woven with which have to be stretched into shape and_ reported to the Board of Health, which co- 
3 bringing to them the record of daily events, round thread, and as solid as it is fine, is bor- sewn together by an expert. The cost is a operates in the most courteous manner with 
ili and the history of our own and other nations, dered all around with embroidery representing little more, perhaps, but the distinction given the society’s work. The bill appointing Po- 
with the refining influence that a carefully- open-work scrolls and leaves of the kind that to the little wrap more than pays for the extra lice matrons at the Police stations was for- 
sl selected class of stories and poems would fos- is worked over a band of leather basted be- expense. warded on its perilous path through the legis- 
‘i; ter, was of the utmost importance. This led neath it, and the open work cut away after- Every cleanly housewife should see that lature by all the interest the society and many 
it to the establishment of the reading-room and ward. The cotton used is of a rich dark her kitchen is plentifully supplied with others could muster. But the most practical 
library. As soon as the public schools are blue, fine in quality, and white is mingled washing soda, It is invaluable for flushing work of all has been removing the dirt at 


dj dismissed in the afternoon, the children pour frequently with it. At intervals around the waste pipes in bath-room and kitchen, and our gates. The society has been untiring in 
Fy into the room, and it is a task for the libra- border are medallions enclosing a pretty this should frequently be done with boiling its efforts in this direction, and through its 
ii rian, with a limited number of volumes at her Dutch interior, a landscape, with windmill water into which a handful of soda has been influence city ordinances have been voted re- 
command, to satisfy the wants of all the little and canal, and soon. These medallions have dissolved. The grease and oily matter which garding the removal of garbage and other 
ones, and to select, when the wished-for vol- a scroll border, shield-shaped or round, and clings to the inside of these pipes can only matters dangerous to health. It is largely 
ume has been given out, another just as good. are worked also in blue and white. The pic- be removed by a lavish use of boiling water due to this society of women that, after years 
’ It is small wonder that the five copies of ture is etched in change stitch, in shaded and washing soda. The sodacomesin lumps of talking and working, New York has 


Alice in Wonderland, the six Water Babies, blues. and pieces, is easily dissolved and very inex- streets that, if not clean, are, at any rate, 
a and sets of Miss Alcott’s stories, are alwavs out, A charming centre-piece to lay on this pensive. cleaner than they have been within the mem- 
| and that the leaves are worn threadbare by 
‘ loving little hands. The little tots, scarcely 
4 able to read, are the most pathetic of all. 
i ‘¢ There’s a little girl in our- house got a book 
iy with pictures in it here, won’t you give me 
: one ?’’ is a common remark from a child not 
A much higher than the library railing, and, oh, 
4 so often the request must be refused, because 
1 


among the books there is such a small proportion 
suited to the needs of little ones. One child of 
eight arrived the morning after a terrible fire, 
¥ which had destroyed the tenement house where 

she lived, and most of her family’s poor house- 
—. hold effects, with a water-blistered volume. 
hy *¢ It was under my pillow, so I just brought it 
along when the fireman carried me down,’’ 
she said. ‘I don’t think it’s much hurt, do 
you ?’’ And considering it’s midnight journey 
down a rickety fire-escape, the libarian de- 
cided it certainly was not much hurt, and 
gave the child another book. 

It has been noticed at what a singularly 
early age Shakeapeare is demanded. The 
small ten-cent Hebrew theatres of the locality 
continually present Hamlet, King Lear,. and 
Romeo and Juliet, so that the text becomes 
familiar, and as soon as the children realize 
that the plays are in English, they are anxious 
to read them. It is an odd commentary on 
the theory that Shakespeare spells ruin to 
managers in higher circles, that the dime 
theatres are crowded to see these plays night 
after night. 

The older children, who have somewhat 
passed the story age, are very much interested 
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bf in history. America is still the promised 
SEF land to them, and they devour the old-time, 
ie y s whic » been donated to the 
of dry books which have been don ; soutetec cone 
‘a library with as much interest as though they sesicativasinianiaa 
ein ‘ . 66 hietorie ,”” of : . - : . 
a were the amusing ‘‘ histories made easy "’ of A perfect horse is almost as rare as the Roc’s egg, but this fine Hackney comes about as near perfection_as anything of his type is apt to,do. He 


the day, with their delightful, bright narrative is the property of Miss Mary Dolores Beales, of Scarsdale, New York, by whom he is usaally driven. He is as gentle as he 1s apeeets * 3S ee neh wk 
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MODELS FOR WINTER JACKETS AND CAPES IN SEALSKIN, VELVET; TRIMMINGS OF JET PASSEMENTERIE AND FUR. FIG, 1812 HAS GREEN VELVET 
BROCADE WITH SEALSKIN YOKE AND ETON JACKET EFFECT. FIG. 1820,—CLOTH GOWN WITH 
SLEEVES AND LOWER HALF OF BODICE OF PLAIDED VELVET. 
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The effects of the Associa- 
tion’s work in this particular inspire the hope 
that in a few years it may be possible for the 
New York woman to don 4s pretty shoes and 
dainty petticoats as her Parisian sisters without 
fear of ruining them at the first crossing. 

What good, practical common sense women 
have in these matters was shown in a circular 
issued to householders at large, requesting that 
they should burn all refuse, waste paper, etc., 
in their houses. This simple suggestion has, 
perhaps, nearer solved the problem of scraps 
and papers in the streets, than any elaborately 
devised arrangements for collecting and de- 
stroying them. 

Among the directors of the National Asso- 
ciation are Miss Clara Barton, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Farinie I. Helmuth and Mrs. 
M. Louise Thomas. Mrs. M. E. Trautmann 
is president of the New York Society, of 
which she was one of the founders. ; 


ory of women. 


MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT'S 
TROUSSEAU 


© trousseau ever made in America has 
N excited such interest in the world of 
fashion as the one designed for Miss 
Vanderbilt, now the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Much has been written about the wardrobe, 
and many contradictory statements have been 
made. Vogue now authentically gives a de- 
scription of some of the principal creations in 
the trousseau. 

First in interest comes the wedding robe, 
the gown in which a sweet, simple, young 
American girl became a duchess of the Eng- 
lish realm. Mrs. Donovan was ordered to 
fashion this ‘*simple—yet unique,’’ and so 
she determined to deviate from the usual con- 
ventional lines. Heavy ivory satin was the 
material chosen, but lace—rare and costly — 
figured most prominently in the toilette. 
The skirt was covered from hem to waist 
with four deep flounces of point Angleterre, 
made in Brussels, and especially approved of 
by Mrs. Vanderbilt, who is a connoisseur in 
such matters. The only glimpse to be had 
of the satin in the front of the frock was 
through the lace, and it glistened and gleamed 
like smooth ivory under a transparent icing 
of delicate pattern. 

The back of the skirt was laid in flat folds 
of the satin, and was walking length, but 
little of it was seen, however, because of the 
Court-train, which was so important a detail 
of the costume. The bodice had a full, soft 
front of chiffon covered with ruffles of lace, 
while the triple revers of the lace fell against 
a stiffer one of satin, thus producing the same 
effect as the skirt —a soft cloud of lace. Even 
the collar was of the lace, placed so that the 
scalloped edge was against the throat, while at 
the back it finished with two decided ends. 
The sleeves were the real old-fashioned leg- 
o’-mutton, and of a beautiful shape, tapering 
down from an immense fulness at the shoul- 
der to a slender cuff from elbow to wrist. 
Around the bodice came a plaited, or one 
might call it folded, ceinture of the white 
satin, about six inches deep. 

But the most distinguished feature of the 
costume was the Court-train, which was at- 
tached at the shoulders and fell in a long 
graceful line, sweeping the floor the length of 
five yards. It is an exact copy of the trains 
made for presentation gowns, and this will, 
no doubt, be the frock in which the Duchess 
of Marlborough will make her courtesy to her 
sovereign, the Queen. 

The train is lined with white satin, and the 
narrow band of silver and pearl embroidery 
completely edging it is exquisite. Although 
only four inches wide, this border is of rare 
beauty, and it took weeks of labor to embroider 
it. The pattern was a rose and true lover’s 
knot cleverly interwoven. On the inside, in 
place of the border, there is a ruche of plaited 
satin. As the train is made separate from the 
gown, small ends of ribbon, cleverly hidden 
by tiny rosettes, were sewed on frock and 
train to attach it. 

A spray of orange blossoms was fastened at 
one side of the skirt and another at the 
shoulder. It was a costume fit, truly, for a 
queen, and the innovation of ruffled skirts 
will, undoubtedly, be adopted by the fashion- 
able set, who will very willingly follow in the 
mode set by the American Duchess. 





Next in interest to the bridal robe came the 
gowns to be worn by the bevy of bridesmaids, 
and Madame Macheret, with her usual skill, 
turned out eight costumes absolutely original 
in design, the only sketch of which is here 
given in Vogue. 

White satin was also used for these, but no 
flounces adorned the skirts, which were severely 
plain, falling in easy, graceful folds, while the 
back just touched the floor. The Marie An- 
toinette bodice; had small rippled back pieces 
around the waist, and the full balloon sleeves 
reached just to the elbow. A broad, pale 
blue sash encircled the waist, finishing in the 
front with two long ends reaching to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A slight fulness of satin was 
arranged in the front of the bodice, but all 
this was entirely covered by the fichu. 

This adornment was the strong note of in- 
dividuality in the gown. It had chiffon as a 
foundation, on which were fulled three rows 
of Anglo-Venise lace of a deep shade of ivory. 
The introduction of these fichus necessitated 
a slightly V-shaped corsage, as the scarf was 
easily placed around the shoulders, fell over 
the puffed sleeves, and was drawn down over 
the bust, tying under the ceinture and then 
falling over the blue sash ends to the edge of 
the frock. This cascade of soft lace was ex- 
tremely quaint, and, with the sashes, gave the 
gowns more of the picturesque effect than a 
conventional smart one. Around the neck 
blue satin ribbon to match the sashes was 
drawn and tied in a full bow at the back. 

The headgear was designed at Donovan's, 
and added to the artistic beauty of the toilette. 
A deep shade of blue—a ciel blue—was the 
color of velvet chosen for the large Gains- 
boroughs, and they were trimmed with six pale 
blue plumes. Three of these fell over the 
brim, two were placed at the side, and the 
sixth rested against the hair. An aigrette, 
with rosette, was among the accessories on the 
hats, but when worn one was only impressed 
by the quaint shape and nodding feathers 
framing the soft girlish faces. White suéde 
gloves reached to the elbow and met the bouf- 
fant sleeves. 

A few words mus: be said about the foot- 
gear, as a decided novelty was introduced in 
the bridesmaids’ slippers. For some time it 
was debated as to whether the slippers shousd 
match the trimming on the gowns—blue —or 
that of the foundation, white satin, and with 
excellent taste the latter was decided upon. 
Plain white silk hosiery was worn, and the 
vamps of the slippers were cut out in a 
rounded, conventional design, with button- 
hole working of silk floss, and embroidered in 
a pretty pattern, in steel. These will be the 
favorite style for the winter as they show the 
silk hosiery through the openworked vamps, 
and are delightfully cool on the feet, which, 
like whité mice, will peep out from under- 
neath my lady’s skirt in the mazes of the 
terpsichorean whirl. 

The lingerie—supplied by Messrs. Alt- 
man & Co,—~was exquisite in all of the ses. 
When a linen trousseau costs something in 
the range of three thousand dollars—a neat, 
small fortune, by the way, and when one 
stops to consider that this amount is expended 
on mull, lace, embroidery, ribbons, etc., then 
a slight conception of the beauty of the ma- 
terials may be imagined: A great part of the 
exquisiteness and costliness was in the lace— 
real ‘*val’’ and cluny—and in the embroid- 
ery. Now there is embroidery which one 
easily thinks of—nice, fine work, too—but 
this, one fancies, was the work of fairy fin- 
gers, and from looms guided by these same 
dainty creatures alone, could the fine linen 
cambric have been obtained. 

All of the embroidery was worked on this 
cambric, which was as sheer as a handker- 
chief, and the six sets of unusual beauty had 
different floral designs. The favorite one was 
a rosebud pattern chosen by Miss Vanderbilt 
as the bridal set, and the several pieces in this 
were without a doubt the prettiest displayed 
in the large assortment. The robe de nuit 
had a large sailor collar in the back, but was 
cut in points over the shoulder and came down 
into a point at the waist. All of this was 
embroidered with the rosebud pattern and was 
extravagantly adorned by Valenciennes lace 
four inches wide. The full sleeve had a band 
of the embroidery and a ruffle of lace. A 
very deep hem with three tucks finished the 
edge of the gown, and a belt of ribbon encir- 
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cled the waist. On the six handsome sets 
white ribbon was entirely used. 

Another dainty feature was the marking, 
which consisted of the name ** Consuelo,”’ 
embroidered on the nightgowns, chemises and 
corset covers, on the left side, while on the 
drawers it adorned the left knee. The writ- 
ing of the Duchess’s own signature was copied 
for these. The sleeves, collars and ruffles 
were all connected to the body of the robe de 
nuit by hems-itching. ‘The rose-patterned 
drawers were caught up on the knee with jabots 
of lace and two bows of ribbon. Daisies, vio- 
lets, chrysanthemums and Greek pattern 
were some of the designs used on the other 
sets, and particularly pretty was the wild rose 
robe de nuit, which had a Watteau back and 
was cut low on the round-off shoulder effect. 
In fact, a noticeable feature was that the 
chemises, corset covers and many of the night- 
gowns had the round neck, and not a square 
or pointed one was seen. This Watteau- 
backed gown had a deep ruffle of insertion 
and lace coming down to the waist in a point. 
Very large sleeves were finished with a tight 
cuff, and the pointed piece of the embroidery 
had attached to it a lace ruffle. Two pretty 
bows on the shoulders, and the bows on the 
sleeves, gave the finishing touch, while a 
plain hem completed the bottom of it. 

A chemise, shown in the illustration, was 
a dainty, fluffy-like piece of wearing apparal. 
It had a tucked back and a ruffle of embroid- 
ery, which fell over the front and°shoulders 
in Vandyke points. All of these had an edg- 
ing of the four inches wide lace, while the 
back had no embroidery but just a deep ruffle 
of the lace. Bows of white ribbon were tied 
on the shoulders. 

One more exquisite robe de chambre at- 
tracted attention. It was of the linen cam- 
bric, with a deep rever of the hand embroid- 
ery, representing sprays of daisies, placed so as 
to come to a very narrow point in front, grad- 
uating out over the shoulders into a wider 
one. Underneath the embroidered ruffle was 
another of the cambric, with a fall of lace six 
inches deep. At the back was a coulisse, 
through which was drawn the ribbon to tie in 
the gown around the waist. In many of the 
chemises these ribbon belts were seen, and in 
this way they could easily be used for a corset 
cover, although a number of these dainty ar- 
ticles were made, some to look like baby 
waists, tucked and fitted in to the figure. 
There were a dozen of the corset waists, and 
through the yokes and insertion were drawn 
baby ribbons. 

The petticoats alone were worthy of much 
attention, and, perhaps, none deserved more 
admiration than the one worn with her bridal 
gown. It was about seven yards wide, fash- 
ioned on a new French model, which admits 
of a great deal of flare toward the bottom. 
It had four wide ruffles, a deep band of the 
rosebud embroidery beginning at the top, and 
then merging into quantities of lace. About 
thirty inches deep was the effect of the ruffles, 
but they seemed like masses of lace, the very 
finest Valenciennes being here en evidence. 
At every turn cloud-like billows of the cob- 
webby lace would appear, all ingeniously 
adorning the petticoat, one ruffle topping the 
other. Of the ten white petticoats, this was 
the handsomest, although all of them were 
charming models in the way of the arrange- 
ment of the ruffles, and in the pattern of the 
laces. 

The four silk petticoats for walking frocks 
were made of novelty silks. One, a Persian 
silk, had a combination of black, rose and 
green, woven through the flowered ground. 
A deep ruffle fell around the feet, finished at 
the top and bottom with a ruche of black 
silk. 

Another skirt of tan had a dark maroon 
flower on it. This was tucked in diamond- 
shaped points all about the bottom. While 
still another soft, neutral-shaded petticoat had 
ruffles of black lace. But the beauty of the 
collection was a dainty Dresden silk petticoat. 
This was designed to be worn with evening 
or reception gowns, and was the acme of 
French art. The silk had a white founda- 
tion with a design of rosebuds delicately 
sprayed overit. The two deep ruffles reached 
to the knees and were fashioned of white 
chiffon, with rows of black insertion and edg- 
ings of black lace. It was so chic, this com- 
bination of white and pink silk, with the 


white chiffon and black lace insertion and 
edging, that pen but poorly describes the splen- 
did result obtained by the designer. 

Several of the under flannel skirts were 
made of zernaine crépe, which has an eider- 
down lining, so it is both warm and light. 
They were quite short, and about two and a 
half yards wide. They had French silk yokes 
and ruffles of taffeta silk. Even here the 
color scheme had been thought out, as the 
pinks were lined with pink, the yellow and 
blue with white, while the white ones had 
eiderdown of blue and pink. 

The bridal corset and six others were in the 
list of well-chosen accessories, and the former 
was a luxurious belonging truly, for not only 
was it fashioned of the richest and heaviest 
brocade, with floral design of carnations, but it 
had solid gold clasps. The lace arrangement 
is called the bridal trimming, and consists in 
the use of Valenciennes lace, and the top put 
on in points. At the lower edge the lace 
beading has a ribbon run through, which 
showed here and there at intervals. 

Although many of the frocks for the Duch- 
ess of Ma:lborough have been fashioned in 
Paris and will be sent to Blenheim, several 
smart toilettes were made in Madame Dono- 
van’s work-room. 

One of tan cloth had a plain skirt and a 
severe rather tailor bodice. With this a 
toque of felt, with viole*s, will be worn. 

The blue velvet costume was one of the 
handsomest. It was much on the shade of 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s toilette for the wedding, 
between a ciel and mazarine blue, and was 
trimmed with chinchilla. 

The young Duchess is particularly fond of 
violets for trimming on hats, and pink is her 
favorite color. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


POPULARITY OF PEARLS-——-THE REVOLVING 
SUNBURST——A USEFUL TOILET ACCESSORY 


7 wearing of pearls is more en evi- 
dence than ever. Several strings of 
these peerless beauties worn about 

the throat is not sufficient, according to the 
present demands, but one must have a string 
at least a yard and a half long, which passes 
around the throat once, and then hangs to 
the waist line. Of course, each pearl is a 
gem of itself, so the effect of a continuous 
line of such surpassing loveliness is a frame 
sufficient to beautify even the throat and 
shoulders of one to whom nature has been 
niggard in her gifts. 

A pendant of pearls, diamonds or colored 
stones can be added, of course, at the throat, 
if desired ; but a woman, if young particu- 
larly, appears at her best when her toilette is 
not overdone, and the thought of rich sim- 
plicity is behind her efforts when at her 
dressing-table. ‘‘ Beauty unadorned adorned 
the most’” is a fitting phrase to be absorbed 
into the consciousness of one whose jewel 
casket is more generously stocked than those 
of her less favored sisters. 

Referring to jewels reminds me of a won- 
derful creation of the jeweler’s art which has 
recently been brought to my notice. It was 
a particularly good design of a sunburst. 
Cleverly concealed behind and at the bottom 
of the setting was a mechanical contrivance, 
much like the works of a tiny watch, which, 
when wound, would start and keep in a re- 
volving motion for many hours, this blaze of 
light intensifying, of course, the brilliancy of 
the stones, and adding a scintillation which 
surpassed the stationary setting. 

Although a woman may have a suite of four 
or five rooms, comprising her own apartments 
in her establishment—a private salon, boudoir, 
tea-room, bath and dressing-room—the latter 
is the place of places, her sancto sanctorium, 
as it were, and where the toilet accessories are 
for positively practical use. One of these acces- 
sories in such a room, belonging to a very 
dain-y and neat little woman, impressed me 
as being a very nice way to collect super- 
fluous hairs, Whenever her maid brushes or 
dresses her hair, she previously laid in front of 
the dressing-table a large square of white linen, 
neatly embroidered in the colors of the furnish- 
ings, so that the falling hairs emphasized their 
appearance on the white cloth, and were thus 
most conveniently disposed of when the oper- 
ation was completed. 
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Real Laces, 


Point Appliqué, Duchesse, 
and Point Gaze, all widths. 

Paris Novelties in Ladies’ 
Neckwear. 

A late importation of about 
300 dozen Ladies’ fine em- 
broided all linen Handker- 
chiefs. 

25 cents each. 


Jas.McCreery & Go. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
Twenty-third Street. 
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Seal and Persian Ffackets 


FIT 

STYLE 
UALITY 
LEGANCE 


ARE THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF 


SIEDE’S 


FURS 


By which you can tell them anywhere, The prices 
are an object too. 
ALL OUR GARMENTS ARE WARRANTED 
th St., between 5th Avenue and Broadway, 
34 New York City, 


Giticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN GURE 


Works wonders in cur=- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, and es= 
pecially baby humours. 
| 
| Coticura REMEDIES are sold throughout the world 
British depot: F. NewBeryY & Sons, Lundon. 
Deve & Cem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 


UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


In colors, white, 
gray and black, and 
in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotten and wool, 
all woel, silk and 
wool, all silk. 







1. More easily and quickly put on and off than 
any othe make. 

2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 
self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 

4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventually 
causing uncomfortable tightness. 

5. Allows corsets one size smaller. 

6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figuces under 115 Ibs, in 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 Ibs. Size, 5, 
from 130 to 150 lbs. Size 6, from 150 to 16c Ibs. 
Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 Ibs, 

Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—fitting fig- 
ures of ages from 3 to 15 years. 


If your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can obtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
Mill Agents, Worth & Church Sts., N.Y. 





King’s Anchor 
Eye Glass. s@ 


CAN'T SHAKE EM OFF— 
7 ae 


Insist on your Optician 
or Jeweler supply- 
ing you. 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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IMPORTER AND 


H. LUEY, LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


iy att SN 
A) 7) , 424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 
AGI 202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brooklyn) 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMFNTS IN THE U 8S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 
MAY BF M4aDE TO ORDER 


POTTER 


@ 
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moderate price. 
quested. 


8-IN. SALAD BOWL 
ICE TUB AND PLATE 
SPOON HOLDER. 
3-PT. CHAMPAGNE JUG 
ICE CREAM TRAY 
1-QT. CLARET JUG 


(SEE CUT) 


BL SH 


6-F. Free if you wish it. 
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For AllCollars 


You button ‘em so quickly, so 
easily. The collar cen’t tear—it 
can't come off—a twist of the wrist 
and your collar is unbuttoned, but + 
not till you want it—the Benedict 
Collar Button—sold every where. — 
Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23@ 

Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book 
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Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


Y THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 186, to Azores (Faval)- 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rai!), Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa Covupaletey, Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
Constantinople, through the Straits of Messina. Palermo, 
Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about tv o months. 

Price of passage, round trip. $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
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ulars arpls to 
A. FUR ET, Gen. Agent, 3 Vowling Green, N. ¥. City. 
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HIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHINA:::: 
RICH CUT GLASS 


N 50 AND 52 WEST 22d ST.. NEW YORK. 
170 BELLEVUE AVENUE, NEWPORT, R. | 


OUR attention is directed to our new and exclusive pattern 


in RICH CUT GLASS~— 


“NAPOLEON ” 


It is conceded by everyone to be the hand- 
somest and richest pattern ever sold at a 
An inspection is re- 
The following prices give a 
general idea of the entire line. 


- $ 8.25 


This pattern fully illustrated in 
our new 192-page Catalogue No. -.& 
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11.25 

5-25 
24.00 
18.00 
10.50 
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CLARET JuG, “ NAPoL_eon.” 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
IDEAL musi AL BOXES are the most 


complete, 


urable, and perfect boxes 
made, produce the most exquisite musi: , 
and will play ANY NUMBER pi TUNES. 
We have in stock a1 differ: nt styles 
from $70.00 up. THES” INSTRU- 
MENT» ARE ALL GUARANTEED. 
Also a complete line of musical boxes 
of »ll styles and sizes, from 40 cts. o 
$1500, and a line of m ssica! novelties. 
dend 4-c: nt stamp for 65-page illus- 
trated catalogue with list - f tunes. 


JACOT & SON, 
39 Union Sq., West, N. Y. City 


BEEMAN’ S— THe oniainan 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on cach wrappe: 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


dnd @ Delicious Remeay 
Jor Indigestion ana 
Sickness. 


Sample parkage. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
tog Lake St.,Cileveland,O 

Uriginaters of 
Pepsin CHEWING GuM 


ARE YOU DEAF? 

DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 

will help you it 
The Auraphone 3) is? joi," 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not bere deat. When in the ear itis 
invisible, and doe- not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It 1s to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear 





spectacle. Enclose stamp tor particulars. Can be 
tested FREK OF CHARGE at any of the NEW 
OKK AURAPH Sb (0,’s Offices: 716 Metro- 

litan Rdg.. Madison Square, HN. Y. 438 
*hillips Bdg.. 120 Tremont St., Boston, or 
843 kquliatle Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





** La Delicatesse,’’ A“ Confection in Cheese. 
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GOWNS 


AT THE 


MARLBOROUGH-VANDERBILT WEDDING 


Er Grace, Consuelo, Duchess of Marl- 
H borough’s wedding was a conclusive 
proof that a very broad margin is 
permitted in the selection and acceptance of 
the winter modes, and that one can, if they 
wish, be quiet and unobtrusive in their toi- 
lette and yet be in the hight of fashion, or, 
if inclined in an opposite direction, there is 
every chance to be showy and greatly en evi- 
dence 
The pageant of dress is always an interest- 
ing one to men and women, and because our 
functions in America are so few whereat that 
pleasure may be enjoyed in any very distin- 
guished way, this beautiful wedding will stand 
out as a marked event for many a year to 
come 
Among the many éléganes, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor was noticeable for the simplicity 
of her black velvet gown, and black velvet 
toque with panache of feathers. 
& Mrs. George Hoffman's dahlia cloth gown, 
made to perfection, became her well, as did 
her bonnet, of the same shade as the gown, 
prettily made of velvet, with white aigrette. 
Miss Hoffman, one of the beauties of the day, 
made a happy choice in a royal purple cloth 
gown, combined with velvet of darker shade. 
The bodice had triple collars, and a finish at 
the neck of a double Medici collar of white 
satin, embroidered in gold thread. One-half 


of this collar stands high, while the other half 


fits the shoulder with a little flare. This 
suited M 3s Hoffman’s brilliant coloring to a 
charm, and so did the black velvet picture 





hat, with six purple wings and white satin 
loops and bows for trimming. 

Another contrasting beauty, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding, appeared in a dark-figured silk 
skirt, with violet bodice trimmed with white 
lace. A black velvet hat, topped with violet 
and black feathers, caused her beautiful hair 
to look like spun geld. 

Mrs. Ferdinand, Wilmerding wore a black 
peau de soie and velvet gown, and a becoming 
black velvet and jet bonnet, with touches of 
mauve velvet in front. 

Another combination gown, of black velvet 
and satin was worn by Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
and with it she wore a chic black velvet bon- 
net trimmed wi-h feathers, a white aigrette, 
and a soupcgon of mauve velvet in front. 

The Misses Morton were dressed alike, in 
gray cloth skirts, maroon velvet jacket bodices, 
and Louis xvi. hats, with soft white velvet 
crowns and shirred black velvet brims. 

Mrs: De Barril was looking never so well, 
in a handsome black brocade gown, and 
charming jet and velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Miss de Barril was trés chic in a black 
ribbed velvet gown, large Louis xvr. hat of 
black velvet, trimmed with ostrich feathers 
and jeweled buckle. 

Mrs. Foxhall Keene, always bien mise, wore 
charming demi-denil, a black gown embroi- 
dered with steel, with steel-sprinkled net dra- 
pery over the elbow sleeves, and small bonnet, 
in which steel ornamen‘s and white aigrette 
proved most becoming. 

Very attractive were the Misses Blight in 
their cloth gowns, the purple of fuschia, the 
bodices having point de Venise barbs defining 
the blouse. They wore black velvet picture 


THESE PETTICOATS 


hats, with nodding plumes, in a peculiarly 
graceful way. 

Mrs. George B. De Forest’s jet-trimmed 
black velvet and satin gown was an uncom- 
monly smart one, and so was the black velvet 
and jet bonnet worn with it. 

Mrs. John Sherwood’s trained gown of 
purpie velvet was worn with a purple and 
mauve bonnet, trimmed with feathers and lace. 

Mrs. George Kidd appeared in a gown of 
black satin trimmed in jet, with front of cor- 
sage very smartly arranged with white lace. 

Miss Kid’s black peau de soie gown had a 
tight-fitting bodice with an empiécement of 
bright pivoine pink velvet, forming epaulettes 
as well. ‘Fancy hat of pink velvet with 
small gold crown, quite stiff and elaborately 
embroidered. Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer’s gown 
was a simple gray one, quite pale in tone. 
She wore a huge ruff of white chiffon, with 
distinct lines of vieux rose satin intermingled, 
and with charming effect. The black velvet 
picture hat was covered by ostrich feathers, 
and bent very artistically to suit her pretty 
face. In front one enormous pink rose was 
lying in the centre of the brim, as if just 
fallen from its branch. 

Miss Fair wore a very séante gown of 
brown striped velvet, fitting 4 merveille, with 
a brown velvet hat enwreathed with roses 
of every color. 

Miss Alice Harriman in gray cloth, with 
bodice of white satin covered with guipure, 
and high collar to match. An odd shoulder 
cape of dotted black velvet, lined with white 
satin, demi-décolleté, was attached to the 
bodice, and held down by long streamers of 
black satin ribbon tied in front; Louis xv1. 
hat of black velvet. 

Mrs. William E. Strong, looking young 
enough to bea sister to her own daughters, 
wore a smart crépon gown of a greenish gray 
tone, the bodice and basquine simply trimmed 
with jetted white lace. Her bonnet was one 
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of those becoming creations of jet and black 
ribbons that defy description. 

Miss Strong, a very pretty brunette, wore 
a blue-cloth tailor-made gown and jacket, 
with large black hat trimmed with two im- 
mense shaded green wings across the front, 
and white ribbons, tabbed at the end with 
plissés of lace, falling at the sides. 

Miss Alice Strong, petite blonde, looked 
very trim in a brown cloth gown, smart toque, 
trimmed with mauve and purple wings and 
white satin bows. 

One of the very handsome gowns at the 
wedding was worn by Mrs. James P. Ker- 
nochan. The skirt was a reddish-brown peau 
de soie chiné, flowered in bouquets of red and 
pink, corsage of brown velvet, and velvet 
bonnet trimmed with white aigrette and red 
roses. 

Another gown worthy of admiration was 
that of Mrs. Henry Clews, in dark heliotrope 
velvet, with bodice of white Duchesse satin 
covered with exquisite guipure lace. The 
sleeves, en gigot, matched the skirt. In har- 
mony was a charming bonnet with white ai- 
grette. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s cousin, one of 
the belles of New York a few years ago, 
Mrs. Charles Walsh, looked as charming as 
ever in her denil or dull-jetted black mantle 
and gown, with jetted bonnet to match. 

Miss Arméde Smith, tall and stately, was 
dressed in gray velvet, demi-train, Louis xv. 
jacket and white satin vest draped with real 
lace. Gray velvet bonnet to match and white 
aigrette. 

Miss Smith followed her sister, Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, accompanied by Mrs. William 
Jay, who wore a lovely gown of silver-gray 
satin, demi-train, with rose-flowered Pompa- 
dour peau de soie bodice, trimmed in front 
with rare lace. A charming Louis xvr. hat, 
with black ostrich feathers, gave a smart fin- 
ish to this much-admired toilette. 

















A Sit of Surham Silver 


gives pleasure 16 all concerned ~ 


THE ONE WHO GIVES IT Knows 
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and workmanship it 
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AT THE PORIRAIT SHOW 


THE ART iNTEREST 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS——THE CATA- 
LOGU®S COMMITTEE S$ PROPER DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN FAVOR OF THE SITTER IN A POR- 
TRAIT SHOW-——PORTRAITS OF MISS VAN- 
DERBILT BY DURAN, AND MISS ADA 
REHAN BY SARGENT——THE EXCEL- 
LENCE OF W, J. BAER'S MINIA- 
TURES——-ELABORATE DECORA-~ 
rIVE TREATMENT OF PIANO 
BY MR, E. H,. BLASHFIELD 


™ He second loan exhibition of portraits 
7 at the National Academy of Design 
serves to demonstrate once more the 
apparently inexhaustible riches of the private 
galleries in this country. ‘These treasures, 
hidden usually, are produced in such variety 
and abundance on extraordinary occasions as 
to fill the observer with admiration. 

The Pedestal Loan Exhibition in this city 
some years ago; the collection of pictures from 
private galleries at the Chicago Fair; the series 
of monthly exhibitions of paintings and bric- 
a-brac which the Union League Club gave 
two or three winters ago, until it seemed as 
though the Art Committee were drawing upon 
the gorgeous Orient herself, these and various 
other demonstrations have revealed something 
of this opulence. It might have been thought 
impossible to collect another such display of 
historical and contemporary portraits as that 
shown at the Academy last year, but it has 
been done. In this second gathering may be 
found valuable examples from most of the im- 
portant northern schools, and so numerous are 
the interesting canvases that the most careful 
search will probably overlook some of them. 
The hanging committee, in their stress, have 
even been guilty of such disrespect as placing 
three-quarter life-size portraits of dignitaries, 
like the Hon, Mr. Depew and Louis x1v., by 
contemporary painters, over doors. 

The catalogue committee of the exhibition, 
with a fine appreciation of the peculiar nature 
of their picture show, have given in their in- 
dex not the names of the artists but those of 
the sitters; but this recognition of the second- 
ary role of the painter in a portrait is not 
nearly so universal as it should be. Even the 
most distinguished of these limners usually is so 
little receptive that the spectator frequently 
recognizes his peculiar style and color across the 
room before he does the sitter. Even when 
the artist makes such a courageous and uncon- 
ventional attempt to present the latter inti- 
mately, as in Sargent’s portrait of Miss Dun- 
ham, the very unconventionality of his at- 
tempt, and the brilliancy of his execution, 
frequently tend to defeat his purpose. The 
spectator is struck with the painter’s individ- 
uality rather than with the lady’s, and in this 
case with the extraordinary skill with which 
her arms and hands, and her white satin lap 
are rendered. 

The same may be said of the almost 
egually clever Mr. Zorn; Mr. Alexander has 





a beautiful scheme of flat, grayish, decorative 
color, which he applies to all his sitters indis- 
criminately, and which sometimes fits—as in 
the case of the smiling, handsome lady, splen- 
didly gowned, No. 4 of the catalogue—and 
sometimes does not. Mr. Dewing also has 
a certain method, which usually gives beau- 
tiful results, but in this case presents us with a 
portrait of Mr. Chase in a most unfamiliar 
aspect. Mr. Brush’s charming and mystical 
gloom does not prevent us from recognizing 
Mr. Henry George, but it seems scarcely the 
most appropriate medium in which to present 
him. In the canvases of Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Beckwith, Miss Cecilia Beaux, and many of 
the others, these peculiarities of technique are 
much less apparent, and sometimes disappear 
almost entirely. In the case of Mr. Weir, 
the distance between his early, careful, search- 
ing and accurate portrait of Richard Grant 
White, and his later impressionistic decorative 
scheme of two upright ‘¢Sisters,’’ is truly 
extraordinary. Among the old pictures, one of 
the most absolutely truthful, almost indiscreet, 
presentation of the sitters, is the small family 
group by Thomas de Keyser, No. 96, and 
among the moderns, Miss Lee Robbins’s very 
well-painted portrait of herself. 

M. Carolus Duran’s full-length picture of 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt forms a centre at 
one end of the long South Gallery, facing M. 
Chartran’s equally large portrait of the Pope 
at theother. The formal eighteenth-century 
style in which the former has presented the 
slim, tall figure and the pretty, youthful face 
of the young girl might seem to have been 
prophetic, but it may be thought that Law- 
rence or Lely could have rendered the stately 
entrance and the ancestral park in a somewhat 
less perfunctory manner than the Parisian 
master’s. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Ada Re- 
han is another of the centres of attraction, 
but if a portrait should present the most famil- 
iar aspect of the sitter, this one seems to err. 
In the North Gallery hang side by side three 
of the most interesting canvases, Sir Peter 
Lely’s very handsome Duchess of Cleveland, 
flanked on each side by two of Sir Joshua’s 
very dissimilar presentations, both of the lat- 
ter mellow with many coats of varnish, and 
the former rather dry and sunken in for want 
of them. The half-length of a ‘* Lady,”’ in 
black, is fine in its simplicity. 

The contemporary French work ranges from 
Manet’s gray pastel sketch, lent by Miss 
Hearn, to Cabanel’s life-size family group in 
Florentine costume, painted in 1872, but ap- 
parently already old-fashioned. Among the 
nearly two hundred miniatures which testify 
to the revival of the art in popular favor, the 
discriminating visitor will linger longest over 
the case in the Corridor, which contains the 
four beautiful examples by William J. Baer. 





ART NOTE 

Mr. E. H. Blashfield has very recently 
completed for Mr. and Mrs. George Drexel, 
of Philadelphia, an unusual piece of house- 


held decoration, the embellishing of a 
Steinway grand piano. On this musical 
instrument, constructed with unusual care of 
design, and covered, body and legs, down to 
the castors with good gold leaf till it offered 
a very fair presentment of something built 
of solid metal, the skilful painter has added 
medallions and panels, brought together and 
into harmony with the glowing surface around 
them by graceful Rennaissance arabesques in 
very pale and lustrous tones. The figures in 
the panels are relieved against rich and chang- 
ing backgrounds of bluish and greenish blue 
mosaic, and are themselves put in in such 
warm and sumptuous colors that they main- 
tain themselves even against the somewhat 
barbaric splendor of the gold. In this quality, 
and in their more intimate and domestic deco- 
rative character, they offer a striking contrast to 
the stately and academic personifications by 
the same painter, that are to sit majestically 
round the great base of the dome of the Wash- 
ington National Library. 

In a large circular centrepiece on the lid of 
the piano, two figures, with pipe and lute, 
symbolize classic music. On the right side, the 
two oblong panels present religious music and 
pastoral, and on the left, two more, warlike 
and dramatic. On the curving end a decora- 
tive shield, supported by palm branches, musi- 
cal instruments, etc., bears the names of the 
owners of the beautiful piece of furniture, of 
the artist, and of his assistant, and the date of 
completion of his work. Mr. Blashfield pro- 
poses to add the names of illustrious composers 
in small, mellow, white letters all around the 
little pediment or base of the body of the piano. 
It is to be hoped that this application of the 
painter’s art to musical instruments, somewhat 
rare in this country, may be encouraged, and 
that this very successful example may serve to 
bring its possibilities to much wider popular 
appreciation. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA 
HIS REMARKS ON THE RECENT ELECTIONS 


A-as, there was, aw, a dweadful wacket 

, on the, aw, evening of one of the days 

of last week. There was a pwodigious 
amount of cheerwing, and, aw, electwic lights 
were shining verwy brilliantly. Gweat 
cwowds were in the, aw, stweets, and a verwy 
large majorwity of them gwavitated toward 
the newspapah, aw, offices, and watched a lot 
of, aw, names, aw, figures and hierwoglyphics 
pwojected fwom a, aw, magic lantern or, aw, 
sterweopticon onto bwoad sheets, or hanging 
white dwaperwy. 

I wondahed what the upwoah could be, 
aw, all about, as I have a stwong pwejudice 
against wows of all descwiptions, 

Jack Carnegie, who knows, aw, a gweat 
many things, indeed, some people say, he is, in 
his way, asort of, aw, aw, Admirwable Cwich- 
ton—I think that was the name of the fellaw 
—aw, Jack says that the fwee and independent 
citizens of Amerwica were wejoicing at the, 
aw, wesult of an election, 

This seemed to, aw, me verwy odd indeed, 
faw, if my memorwy serves me wightly, there 
was an election last ye-ah, when there was 
a,‘aw, wacket of a charwactah pwecisely simi- 
lah, aw, 

Verwy queeah people, the Amerwicans, to 
amuse themselves and seek wecweation wegu- 
lahly everwy yeah by, aw, woarwing them- 
selves hoarse and voting faw somebody or 
othah. They seem to tweat it just as if it 
were, aw, Boxing Day or some bank holiday 
at home, ye know. 

Of course we have generwal Parliament- 
arwy elections, aw, in Gweat Bwitain, which 
cweate a considerwable amount of, aw, excite- 


ment, and even, aw, there are sometimes a 
few bwoken heads, but I have not been able 
to undahstand the weason and get through my 
bwain why Amerwicans have elections with, 
aw, such gweat fwequency. 

An Amerwican man, aw, tells me that all 
descwiptions of officers and, aw, public ser- 
vants are elected by universal suffwage and the 
ballot. Perwhaps my Amerwican fwiend was 
only, aw, making fun, and was desirwous of 
being humorwous, but I gathahed fwom his 
wemarks that it was customarwy to elect on 
these occasions stweet sweepahs, policemen, 
aw, membahs of the fiah bwigade, corwonahs 
and many officers and servants of inferwiah 
gwade, such as we do not bothah ourselves in 
the mothah countwy, where such fellaws we- 
tain their, aw, places so long as they behave 
wespectably. 

It appeahs that this, aw, wecent Amerwican 
election, aw, especially in a considerwable, 
aw, town like New York, was a most hor- 
wibly complicated business, and I am not at 
all shuah, even with Jack Carnegie’s explana- 
tion, I have been, aw, able to get its peculiar- 
wities thrwough my, aw, bwain. 

The differwent parties had extwaordinarwy 
names, which, aw, weally, ye know, appeahed 
to me quite too, aw, awfully widiculous. 
They wesembled in sound the charactahs that 
there used to, aw, be in the pwologue or the 
fairwy burlesque intwoductorwy to a Chrwist- 
mas pantomine, which descwiption of, aw, 
theatwical entertainment I used wathaw to, 
aw, enjoy when I was a small b-b-b-oy, aw. 

I cahn’t wemembah all the names, but 
amongst them were, aw, ‘* Garwoos,”’ ‘‘ Ga- 
zoos,"’ ‘*Goo Goos,’’ ‘*Sticklahs,’’ and 
**St. Tammanyites.’’ I believe that the 
gweat stwuggle between the differwent parties 
was on the, aw, question of dwinking beah 
and spirwitous liquor on Sunday, or whethah 
a fellow who felt dwy should be permitted to 
imbibe, or be apprehended and impwisoned 
for venturwing to gwatify his taste. 

I am told that the St. Tammanyites gained 
the, aw, victwoy, and that in the futchah 
everwybody will be permitted to dwink on 
Sunday in the kafeys and tapwooms as much 
beah, bwandy, or othah descwiption of spir- 
wits he may be desirwous of indulging in, aw. 


NOTE 


Otwithstanding the enlargement of 
N Vogue this week by twelve pages 
more than it usually contains, the 

pressure on columns of text illustration and 
advertisements is so great that some depart- 
ments had to be carried over to the next 
week, and others contracted to their smallest 
possible limit. The largest number, how- 
ever, that Vogue will have ever issued, is to 
be its fourth anniversary number, to be dated 


§ Dec. 


MRS. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT’S 
PURCHASES 


T has been remarked that all the trousseau 
of Miss Vanderbilt, as shown in this 
issue of Vogue, are from American firms. 

The gowns from Mrs. Donovan and Madame 





SLIPPERS WORN BY BKIVESMAIDS AT MARL- 
BOROUGH~-VANDERBILT WE - DING 


Macheret, the lingerie from Messrs. B. Alt- 
man & Co., and the slippers from QO” Neill. 
The New York purchaser is to-day practically 
independent of recourse to Paris, a condition 
that did not exist a few years ago. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


A luxury is “ Anything which pleases the senses and is also 
costly or difficult to obtain.” 
Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor 


difficult to obtain. Your grocer keeps it. 
Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 

HE CLUB = 
— 

= COCKTAILS 


_—9 MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

$3 WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely’ pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world, Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same matefial and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the ee | and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U.S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G.F HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 















DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 
NO ROSIN. 








‘U.S. Agents, 
MOLHENS & KROPFF, N.Y. 


Womenare Naturally §  ——_— es 


x Interested in Dress Linings that are 
Ni warranted not to crock and to with- ff 
stand washing and perspiration, {¥ 
¢ without having a deleterious effect 
(\ on the color or brilliancy of finish. 2 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK” §& 


will retain its pristine freshness to &§ 
‘@ the end, and last longer than the. 
N garment itself. See that you get it. @ 
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PAMBLER 
BICYCLES 











2 NRO 
‘XIDDER’S PASTILLES.: Writ, co. 















A lamp with wrong chim-; 


ney stinks if it does not: 
smoke. Get the “ Index to 
Chimneys.” 


Write to Geo A Macbeth | 


Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


Pearl glass, pearl op, 


tough glass. 


No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery, 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world, 


83¢ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 293/ hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the | 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you | 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 





LOWER PRICES. 


material. 





$1.50 and $2.00, 
write to 


The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Under- 


garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
us tor Catalogue giving full infcrmation and samples of 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 


BOSTON. 








is what you ask for—not ad- 
vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 


other binding is “just as good 
as the ‘‘S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and materiais. 


ro the S.H. & M Co. P O. Box 699. New York City 





Long, Medium and Shortwaists, soid at $1.00. $1.25, 
it your dealer dors not keep them 


R. & C.. M’f'rs, 361 Broadway,N. Y. 


NEW STYLES. 


send a fwo-cent stamp to 








GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 


Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference te foreign 
vintages. | 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS. 





STEUBEN Co., New Yor«,. 








Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shows 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and bold- 
ia isteen Copies 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free aad secure- 
ly packed to aay 
address in the Unit- 





Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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KING ARTHUR 


He significance of treatment so power- 
fully exemplified in this work of Mr. 


Carr's, is equally apparent in the 
efforts of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the artist. 
An artist, because he is one, sees effects in 
color; a great artist, such as Sir E, Burne- 
Jones can not only see himself, but he enables 
those whose color sense is uneducated, whose 
eyes have little penetration, to appreciate with 
him the beauties of nature. How many of us 
have enjoyed being in the woods ? How few of 
us suspected such a scene could be as beautiful 
as the whitethorne wood of the second act? 
while for effect, surely the passing of Arthur in 
the final act has rarely been equaled. 

Our issue of 28 Feb. also contains several 
excerpts from Mr. Carr’s book, which plenti- 
fully display his verse-making ability. I am 
tempted, for the benefit of non-subscribers, 
and in view of the fact that hitherto there 
have been hardly any quotations, to reprint 
what are generally conceded to be two of Mr. 
Carr’s best passages. 

Launcelot and Guinevere have confessed 
their perfidy. Arthur raises his sword to kill 
Launcelot, but here it drops from his nerveless 

and, saying: 


‘¢ Join with some foe that dares assault our 
throne ; 

With Ryons or with Mark, who hunger still 

For open war—Ay, league thyself with them, 

And in that hour, the hand that falters now, 

In England’s cause shall find its force again 

And shake thee to the earth, Till then live 


on 
The Queen asks :— 
And must I live? 
The King replies : 
It is too late to die! 





Ay; would death’s marble finger had been 


laid 

On those sweet lips when first they hallowed 
mine ! 

For locked in Death’s white arms Love lies 
secure, 

In changeless sleep that knows no dream of 
change. * 

*Tis Life, not Death, that is Love’s sepul- 
chre; 


Where each day tells of passionate hearts 
grown strange, 

And perjured vows chime with the answering 
bell 

That tolls Love’s funeral. 
boast 

Of this new sway a woman’s wile hath won, 

Go tell the world thy heart hath slain a 
heart 

That once had been a king’s! Yet that’s 
not all. 

Thou, too, hast been a queen whose soul 
shone clear, 

A star for all men’s worship, and a lamp 

Set high in heaven, whereby all hearts 

Should steer their course toward God; then 
‘tis not I 

Whose life lies broken here, for at thy fall 

A shattered kingdom bleeds.”’ 


If thou would’ st 


It is a heartfelt pleasure to be able to say 
that the comparative fiasco of Macbeth is 
completely obliterated by the triumph of 
King Arthur. All shortcomings notwith- 
standing, it is hard to name _ anyone 
wield the sceptre of stage 
autocracy as Irving does. He _ is obliged 
to deal with Shakespeare at times, and 
his personal popularity is such that the best 
imaginable setting of any drama or tragedy 
which did not include him in the cast would 
nearly certainly be doomed; it would hardly 
bring back the cost of mounting; it would 
certainly be vain to look for profit. This may 
be a reason why he has to put himself at a 
disadvantage with a Romeo or Macbeth. 
Hamlet has much to answer for. Every 
merging actor is attracted to the character 
which, strange to say, is easier to ‘‘ get 
through’ respectably than many would be- 
lieve. I have seen a dozen, likely enough 
twenty, different Hamlets, but cannot recall 
one that was wholly bad. Even Beerbohm 
Tree’s has some good points. Irving’s presen- 


who can 





tation of the character is always quoted as one 
of the most original; in any case it was 
highly successful. That success seems to 
have dubbed him ‘‘ a tragedian of the people,” 
but it is an open question, at all events in my 
mind, whether he may not be himself hap- 
pier in representing character parts in which, 
if he has many rivals, he can hardly be said 
to have a peer. 

Irving’s King Arthur is so human, so real. 
We haven't any too accurate an idea of what 
a king of the present or a dead era really 
is ; but when we leave Abbey’s Theatre after 
witnessing Mr. Carr’s tragedy, we are not in 
doubt for a moment about King Arthur. We 
feel he must have been as Irving represented 
him. An actor who makes his audience feel 
thus is more than successful, he is trium- 
phant. 

Macbeth was a sorry wretch, who mouthed 
and jumbled. King Arthur, of gracious 
mien, talked in a low, melodious voice, and 


Her dressing, action and movements were 
beyond criticism, and the picture of desolation 
she made at Arthur’s feet during his delivery 
of the speech quoted above will long be re- 
membered. 

The cast had the characteristic Irving even- 
ness. Mr. Cooper's Mordred was an im- 
mense improvement on his Macduff, and was 
admirably balanced and: smoothly executed. 
Mr. Webster was painstaking, Miss Arthur 
ideal, Mr. Valentine exceedingly good, as 
were all the knights, I have expatiated on 
the mounting, saying what I could. There 
really is hardly a limit to what might be said 
of this feast for the eye and delight to the 
understanding. 

Let me urge readers not to lose the chance 
of seeing Irving in Louis x1. If they want 
to find out why the English actor is in one 
respect a little bit better than any other living, 
let them enjoy this marvelously complete 
character study. 
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BEAUTY OF THE DAY 


nearly every word was clear and distinct. The 
one had no voice ; the other a gentle, sweet- 
toned organ. This may seem incredible, but 
it is true, There was no physical weakness 
apparent, except in the fight with Sir Mordred, 
which was amusingly tranquil. 

What has been said of Irvin's vocal de- 
livery obtains with Miss Terry. There was 
little or no breaking up of sentences. She 
spoke nearly always easily and naturally, and 
gave us a Guinevere which was far too charm- 
ing. We were all quite sorry she couldn’t 
help loving Launcelot, and behaving so badly 
to the illustrious Arthur. But then her own 
reason for what she did is put into daring and 
splendid language by Mr. Carr, and spoken 
wonderfully by her with the simplicity of a 
deep conviction she makes us share. We 
ought to have hated the faithless wife whose 
‘¢ heart hath slain a heart that once had been 
a king’s,’’ for whose ‘¢ fall a shattered king- 
dom bleeds.’” We should have despised any 
other woman, but we were all grieved she 
could not help falling. Even the love scene 
with Launcelot, where we were made to 
assist at an outrage to King Arthur, was acted 
with such refinement and charm, we mo- 
mentarily forgot the king. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—King Arthur. Louis x1. 
American Theatre—In Sight of Saint Paul's, 
Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess, 
Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—Opera. 
Bijou—The Night Clerk. 

Columbus—The Land of the Living. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hansel and Gretel. 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Ambition. 
Fourteenth St. Theatre— Continuous Performance. 
Garrick Theatre—The Merry Countess. 
Garden Theatre—Rip Van Winkle. 
Germania Theatre—My New York. 

Grand Opera House—Rory of the Hill. 
Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Marylanc. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians 

Harlem Opera House—Sowing the Wind. 
Irving Place - German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda 
Palmer's Theatre—The Shop Girl. 

People’s Theatre—In a Big City. 

Standard Theatre— Honor, 

Star Theatre— The Year One. 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith’s Union Square—1z A, M. to 10.30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial’s—8 P. m. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street— 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
toll P.M. 








TEA GOWNS 


(From $16 to $125. ) 


He tea gown of to-day is a beautiful 

I creation, its splendor bringing up 

memories of state gowns of grand- 
mothers, rich in floral and silver brocades, 
and royal armures that could **stand alone.”’ 
A tea gown fresh from the atelier of a famous 
French modiste is to be seen at one of our 
best dry goods houses. Its ground work is of 
white silk, and the pattern sprays of foliage in 
dead leaf color sprinkled over the surface. It 
is made with a broad Watteau in the back, 
and is slightly trained. The fronts are loose, 
perfectly straight from neck to foot, and fold 
over in the manner of a man’s dressing gown. 
.The trimming is a broad passementerie of 
white and dead leaf color, forming a lattice- 
work and springing from the shoulders at each 
side, and continuing to the bottom of the 
skirt. The sleeves are full on the shoulders, 
but fall open in old Venetian fashion, and 
there is a Medici collar. 

The whole garment, including sleeves and 
collar is lined with ermine, and the price is 
$145. 

If this gorgeous creation were made of 
French flannel it would be called a bedroom 
wrapper and nothing more, but as it is, a prin- 
cess might wear it in her morning room. 

A tea gown seen of pink brocaded silk was 
made in a different model. The pattern was 
a network of pink satin lines on a paler 
ground, and there were rosebuds of a darker 
shade strewn over the whole. It was made 
princesse shape in the back, and in front there 
was a close-fitting yoke, covered with Vene- 
tian point lace. From this the material fell 
in straight folds to the ground, opening each 
side of the bust to show a frcnt of accordion- 
plaited pink Liberty silk. Over the shoulders 
and on each side of the plaited silk front was 
a fall of the beautiful lace, caught up here and 
there by choux of pink satin ribbon. The 
price of this gown was also $145, the rich lace 
being answerable, no doubt, for the high figure. 
This model could be copied in taffeta or India 
silk and cream-white guipure lace for $25 or 
less, and happily for those who cannot spend 
a fortune on one frock, there are many charm- 
ing gowns shown at much cheaper rates. 

Among these is a tea gown of pale blue 
Henrietta cloth, simply shirred into a yoke, 
and while fitting the figure at the sides, falling 
loose in front, and into a Watteau at the back. 
The full bishop sleeves are of pale blue peau 
de soie, and the trimming narrow bands of 
otter fur, down the fronts, around the collar 
and wrists. On each side of the Watteau is 
a rosette of ribbon, with long ends falling to 
the edge of the skirt. The front is finished 
in the same way. Thirty dollars are asked 
for this pretty gown. Charming little tea 
gowns of India or chiné silks, trimmed with 
ribbons and lace, may be purchased for from 
$18 to $25. These are made according to 
the latest Parisian models, and are very com- 
plete. 

A pale pink cashmere tea gown, falling 
straight from the neck and opening over a 
belted-in front of écru embroidery, was very 
effective, as there was a sailor collar of the 
embroidery, and deep cuffs of the same meet- 
ing the double puffs of the elbow sleeves. 
This gown was marked at $16, and the same 
model was seen in gray, maroon, mauve and 
dark blue cashmere. 

Tea gowns of corded silk, in colors of nile 
green, yellow, gray, and in Persian effects, 
trimmed with chiffon and ribbons, were offered 
for from $30 to $40. 








ORNAMENTAL HAIR AND HAT PINS AND COMBS 
(From $1 to $1,000. ) 


As the ornamental hair pin of to-day is 
such a very fashionable thing, the jewelers have 
placed at the disposal of their fair customers 
pins of shell, silver, wrought gold, jewel- 
studded, in an infinite variety of beautiful de- 
signs, ranging in price from $5 to $500. 

The newest ones are perhaps more elaborate 
in design than those of last year, and approach 
the dignity of a comb rather than a hair pin; 
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of ladies of Wew York, 
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mond, and othec SAmerican 
cttted, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered 


into one volume, 
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New York 
The Fashion Company 
154 Fifth Avenue 
mdcccxciv 





This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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and most of them are shell, with gold or silver 
heads, or all shell with raised gold and jeweled 
designs. Some of the handsomer ones have 
tops of gold filagree cut work, or heavy gold 
wire tied into large intricate knots, forming 
an elaborate pattern. A handsome gold hair 
pin, formed of knotted gold wires, crowned 
with a littie gold coronet set with five whole 
pearls, is marked at $20. The same, with- 
out the pearls, is offered for $10. Another 
design, more elaborate, showing cut scroll- 
work, is $18. A lovely hair pin of tortoise 
shell, shield-shape, the curvings bordered by 
a row of pearls, may be bought for $13. 
Tortoise-shell hair pins, with raised gold de- 
signs or mountings laid on the tortoise shell, 
cost $10. When the mountings are of silver 
the price is $5. More simple examples are 
lower priced, as, for instance, those of gold- 
mounted tortoise shell, selling for $5, and the 
silver mounted for $2.50. 

In jeweled hair pins any amount of money 
may be invested, and some of them are made 
with a tiny spring on top to hold the jeweled 
ornament, which may be removed at will. A 
diamond butterfly, for instance, costing from 
$800 to $1,000, may do duty as a hair pin 
when required, and be put to other uses by 
simply detaching it from the spring. A hand- 
some hair pin, marked at $75, shows a broad 
heading of tortoise shell, bent backward in a 
graceful curve, and is finished with a border 
of small diamonds set in silver. A twisted 
serpent of gold, with ruby eyes, coiled over the 
irregular: top of a tortoise-shell hair pin, is very 
effective, and not as costly when made of sil- 
ver. 

In hat pins the variety is so great that it is 
difficult to be satisfied as to choice. There is 
the gold pin with round, pearl-shaped or 
pointed tops, costing from $3.25 to $3.50; 
the same in silver from $1 to $1.25, and 
(very dainty) the gold pin representing a bird 
poised for flight, for $5. A favorite model 
for a hat pin respresents a sword-hilt, twisted 
and otherwise handsomely wrought; $5 will 
buy one of gold ; $1 for one of silver. 

What are known as puff or side combs are 
of shell always, and have a tracery of gold or 
silver, or diamonds set in silver, or a pearl 
finish, and come in prices to correspond with 
the ornamentation. When mounted in gold 
they ace $3.50 each; in silver, $1.50. This 
means a filagree-work in twisted gold or silver 
wire. When in cut-gold ornamentation, they 
cost from $4 to $5, and the price augmen‘s 
considerably when pearls or diamonds are used 
in conjunction with the above metals. 

The old, broad Queen Anne comb has ap- 
peared again, and finds favor with many who 
are inclined to like a dignified style. As ye: 
these combs are seen only of carved tortcise 
shell, in many and quaint designs, and range 
in price from $5 up to $25, according to or- 
namentation. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


FALL OF THE RIBOT MINISTRY——THE POINTS 
OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FRENCH, AMERI- 
CAN AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


VE are drawing near the end of the 
year 1895, but the Ribot Minis- 
try, which came into office in 

France last January, has proved unable to en- 
dure till the whole twelve months are past, 
and has already fallen. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting fact in connection with the event is 
the continued proof of the stability of the Re- 
public, since a change of administration no 
longer arouses alarm, but no time could be 
better for a consideration of the causes which 
make these frequent changes of Ministry 
probable and almost necessary. 

It is not easy to thoroughly comprehend 
the French system of goverment, for it forms 


a compromise between our own and that of 


England, which is confusing to our ideas. 
With democratic institutions and a president- 
elect for a term of years, they have combined 
the British cabinet system in a manner which 
does not seem to work out satisfactorily. In 
England the head of the nation—that is, the 
Crown—is irresponsible, and none of the min- 
isters can plead as an excuse for any act a com- 
mand of the Crown. Nominally, the advisors 
of the Crown, the ministers, practically act in- 
dependently of the Crown, and are responsible 








to the legislature. The Premier alone is ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign, and upon him de- 
volves the privilege of choosing the men who 
are to be put in charge of the various depart- 
ments and with him form the cabinet. The 
ministers act toa great extent as a unit; that is, 
the blame of an act done by any one of them 
falls on the whole cabinet. Their responsibility 
is collective, and to the House of Commons. 
The Prime Minister himself is not ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign from any personal 
preference, but is simply the leader of the 
party which, at that time, as a majority 
in the House of Commons, the reason for this 
being that it rests with the cabinet, or the 
government, to introduce and carry out meas- 
ures which are desired by the country. The 
people will presumably have elected men 
whose opinions they know and approve, and 
consequently, the majority in the House of 
Commons is supposed to represent the will of 
the nation, and the cabinet is simply ‘‘a com- 
mittee of the legislature, chosen by the major- 
ity for the time be’ng.’’ It would only waste 
time for the Crown to appoint a prime minister 
who did not represent a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House, for he and his colleagues 
would be powerless, and proceedings would be 
at a standstill. None of their measures could 
be carried. 

As soon as an adverse vote is passed, of such 
character as to prove that the confidence of 
the legislature is no longer with the cabinet, 
and that it no longer represents a majority, it 
resigns at once, or else dissolves Parliament, 
with a view to ascertaining the will of the 
nation, as shown by the party of the men 
elected at the general elections. Either the 
men who were in power will then regain their 
majority, or the election will put the opposition 
in power. 

In America, on the other hand, what we 
call our cabinet is no cabinet in the true sense. 
Our ministers are appointed by the head of the 
executive, the President, and are responsible 
to him and to him only. He in turn 1s re- 
sponsible for them, and any blame incurred by 








the chief of a department is shared by his 
chief, the President, in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Our cabinet does not act as a unit, has 
no concerted policy, and may be, as it has been 
of late, of a different party from the one in 
the majority in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and it has no collective re- 
sponsibility. 

The difference between the two systems is 
suggested by the name we give our cabinet, 
which we call ‘‘the administration,’’ while 
the English call their's ‘the government.”’ 
The British cabinet is really a committee of 
the governing power ; the American cabinet is 
merely a group of heads of departments. 
Bryce says: ‘* A significant illustration of the 
contrast between the English and American 
systems may be found, in the fact that 
whereas an English king has never (since 
Queen Anne’s time) sat in his own cabinet, 
because if he did he would be deemed ac- 
countable for its decisions, an American 
President always does, because he is account- 
able, and really needs advice to help him, not 
to shield him.”’ 

France has the British cabinet system, 
with a premier appointed by the President, 
and a cabinet that acts as a unit, which must 
resign when a majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies is against it, or disproving of one of 
its members. The President, however, is 
elected not by the people, but by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, uniting for the pur- 
pose into a National Assembly: The effect 
of this is to make the President the represen- 
tative of the majority in Parliament. The 
Prime Minister of his appointment is naturally 
of the same party, and in case of the fall of 
the Cabinet, the President must appoint a 
man whose opinions differ from his own, and 
coincide with the new majority in the legis- 
lature. This makes his position a difficult 


one, and less dignified than that of our own 
President. 

At the time of the fall of the last ministry, 
that of M. Dupuy, the President of the Re- 
public, M. Casimir-Perier felt himself cen- 








sured by the action of the deputies in reversing 
the decision of the cabinet to sustain the rul- 
ing of the Council of State as to the number 
of years the government guarantee of the inter- 
est on the Southern & Orleans Railway bonds 
should be continued. When the cabinet was 
obliged to resign, feeling the too close connec- 
tion between himself and the Premier, he 
considered it incumbent upon him to show his 
resentment, and this was one of the principal 
causes of his resigning the office of President 
of the Republic. 

President Faure in his first message practic- 
ally handed over the supreme power into the 
hands of the Chamber of Deputies by promis- 
ing not to call a general election {which the 
President has the right to do), whatever 
measures were carried through by its members, 
nor however many ministries should fall. He 
has kept his pledge for having entrusted M. 
Ribot of his own party, the Moderate Repub- 
licans, with the formation of a ministry last 
January, now that the cabinet has been 
forced to resign, he has called upon M_ Bour- 
gois of the Radicals to take up the reins. 

In this case he is thought to have done well, 
for he is evidently convinced that the majority 
do wish the thorough investigation of the rail- 
way scandals, and, the constitution being what 
it is, he considers himself bound to give the 
opportunity for it, as it lies in his power to do, 
by appcinting a Radical to office. 

If there were two strong, dominant parties 
in the French Chamber, as there are in Eng- 
land or in the United States, it might be 
possible to make their system of government 
more effective, but, as a matter of fact, there 
are so many small groups that nearly every 
ministry is what is known as a ‘coalition 
ministry,’’. depending for its existence upon 
the support of anumber of small sections, with 
more or less diverse interests. The result is 
that the policy of the cabinet has to be bent 
to suit, not only different factions, but even 
individuals, and the strain upon it is so great 
that it is not strange it often breaks in 
pieces. 





ROBES DU NUIT—FROM MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT'S TROUSSEAU 
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B. Altman &F Co. 


Dressmaking 


. end . 
Ladies’ Tailoring 
Department 


THIRD FLOOR 


Are prepared to take orders 
for Street, Carriage, Evening 
and Reception Costumes. 
Tailér-made Walking, Cy- 
cling and Golf Dresses, Rid- 


ing Habits, Coats, etc., etc. 


All at Very Moderate Prices 


18th Street, roth Street 
and 6th Avenue 
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Cake in boxes 


designed to order. 








We ask especial attention to our Wedding 


Wsand 


864 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Bride’s Cakes. Boxes 
1e quality of the cake is 
uire particular mention. 














HE KNEW BETTER. 


Mrs. look 
red; 

Mr. Vincent: ‘I am. The clerk in 
he store where I bought th‘s tie has been 
rying to persuade me that their hats were as 


ood as the Knox Hats. It’s ridiculous !’”’ 


ROCHESTER 


As perfect as a Watch. 3,000 
VARIETIES, ALL “UP TO 
DATE." Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PRICES to Suit all. 
Wrought Iron, Dresden, Onyx 
and Gold 


LAMPS, 


for wedding and Xmas _pres- 
ents. Silk Shades and Porce- 
jain Globes in great varicties. 


Our Little Parlor Heater 


(cut herewith), od riess, porta- 
ble, and handsome, $5.00 each. 
Burns withour .himney at 1 
cent per hour. Will com‘orta- 
bly heat a room 15 x t5. 


Twe Pocnester Lam Co. 


42 Park Place, 37 Barclay St., 
NEW YORK. 
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TA<E YOUR WIFE 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxss, 
J hey are given free with each box of powder, 











REOFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND MaSiT 
MAKER. 


210 FieTH Ava... NEw YORK. d 
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TBe “ opufar Soy.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 





4aqr iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 





Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker 


Easy Chairs, in “*Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs; London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


A@GIN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 


Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


AQ IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES: 





Mbssrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
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What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
j 318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 


ested the Fibre 
in the skirt and 
ive them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
that the moreen petticoat does not 


using as you sug 


the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois 
i pocdes 


but the genuine goods. The imi. 
r article I have found to be worse 


OSTTLLIAN RUSSELL. 
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| Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 
| struction render the 


Masons. Hanlin 
PIANOS 


| MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
| other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping 
| and inconvenience to a minimum. 


Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for | 


Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 


ag iN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: | 





The representative Collection of effective for- | 


eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 
The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture e | 
The *‘Popular Shop”’ are not to be had elsewhere. 


“ Pome Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 


424 ST. W. 
AT 5th AVE, 


‘New Styles Just Introduced | 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination a invited, 


| fMixson& Hamlin 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Davis Couamore & Co. 


Limited, 


Broadway and 2/st St. 
AND CASINO BLOCK, NEWPORT 
Our AssORTMENT OF 


DINNER SETS 


HANDSOSME 
PLATES 


PURE CUT 
CRYSTAL 


AND 


RICHLY 
GILDED GLASS 


WILL BE FOUND MUCH LARGER 
AND MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. '[HE VERY BEST 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St, Madison Square, South. 


— Mink, Sealskin, and 
Crown Sable Garments. 


IMPORTER OF 


Tweatre ao Caaniace Wears, Cote Daiving- 


Coats, Fur-uneo ano Trimmen, 


A rich variety of exclusive things in 
Collarettes and Capes. 


Garments remade to present style 
of Fashion. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors ‘ 
and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 
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Under- 
Dress 


In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
is continual healthfulness— 
Book for Nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with Pears’ Soap it is a luxury. You never can find anothe 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 3 
bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness 


so long will 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its’pur 
ity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe 
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